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For more than ten years, now, 
they've been misusing the 
word IDEOLOGY. 


This frightful crime against the dictionary began, as we 
remember it, about the time that Mr. Browder returned 
from a visit to Moscow. 


Immediately, ideology burst into the Communist press. 
We began to hear first of the Russian or Fascist ideology. 
Soon after that, about the Catholic ideology, the Old 
Guard ideology, the Silver Shirt ideology, the Upton 
Sinclair EPIC ideology, and once (on a sport page) of 
Tony Galento’s ideology. 


Soon the word got accepted as a good synonym for a 
philosophy, a system of principles, a group of cherished 
ideas, a deliberate policy, a partisan interpretation of 
facts. 


But ideology meant, and still means, none of these things. 
Every such use of the word is sorry misuse. 


Ideology means the science of ideas. It means knowl- 
edge about the idea itself. It does not mean a set of 
convictions or a party line or pattern of thought. 


Ideology is something you study in philosophy, in epis- 
temology.. The ideologist is a psychologist, a man who 
searches out the nature of ideas—what an idea is, how it 
originates. He studies how men think, and not what they 
think. He examines the mechanics of the human intellect, 
not its product—nor a man’s convictions, religion, politics, 
or views on Gertrude Stein. 


And now let’s shift to another subject. 


This Review is just beginning to celebrate its thirty- 
fifth anniversary. Since 1909 America has been fighting 
for great religious, moral, and American principles. 


To celebrate our anniversary, we are asking all our regu- 
lar subscribers, here and now, for two things: 


1. To donate an America subscription to a friend. 
2. To send us the name of another friend to whom 
we can sell a subscription by mail. 


We count heavily on this request made to you as one of 
our regulars. The fact that you read AMERICA every 
week proves that you are interested in our principles. 
You admire our philosophy. You respect our ideolo— 
(oops, sorry !)—our policies. 

And so, help your friends to read America. Give a gift 
to them and to us at a single motion. 
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WHO'S WHO 


Rev. WiuuuaM L. Lucey, S.J., scrutinizes the reasons 
given by advocates of permanent military conscription 
for the United States, for the purpose of clarifying the 
issues and examining the validity of the arguments. 
Father Lucey is instructor in History at Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Mass. . . . RICHARD Patrsg, head of 
the Latin-American Section of the State Department’s 
Division of Cultural Relations from 1939 to 1943, and 
now fulfilling a lecture engagement in Mexico, reveals 
the great appeal and influence exercised by the Soviet 
Union in Latin America. By no means an apologist for 
Communism, Mr. Pattee writes to stimulate believers 
in Christian democracy to a constructive program of 
action. ... DororHy G. WAYMAN went to Japan as a bride 
some years ago, her husband having been sent there 
on business. During her five years’ residence among the 
Japanese, she learned their language and ways. Her 
picture of those years was serialized in the Saturday 
Evening Post in 1925, and then published in book form 
by Houghton Mifflin as An Immigrant in Japan. Mrs. 
Wayman has a personal interest in recalling the Chris- 
tian elements in Japan—she has three sons in the Ser- 
vices. .. . JOHN C. WYNNE takes a professional and in- 
formed look into the future of television. He is a radio 
writer with a New York advertising agency, and has 
been a radio producer and free-lance writer. . . . Rev. W. 
Eucene Suigis, S.J., formerly of the History Depart- 
ment of Loyola University, Chicago, now an Associate 
Editor of America, presents one of the plans formulated 
for postwar federation of Europe. ... JosgpH Drvsr, 
recently graduated from Boston College, where he was 
editor of Stylus, is now serving in the armed forces. 
His thoughts in this issue’s article concern “What's in 
a name?”—when the name is that of a Christian scholar 
who has given his life for his country. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











Prayer for D-Day. Catholics who wish to support 
our armies with the weapons of the spirit will wel- 
come the “Prayer at the Moment of Invasion” com- 
posed by Bishop Eustace, of the Catholic diocese of 
Camden, N. J. The prayer runs: 
The hands of the clock now touch the solemn hour 
when the issues of life, liberty and happiness depend 
on the hazard of a battle’s outcome. The world 
swings on the hinges of its destiny; the fate of our 
nation and of our people is in the balance; while 
those we greatly love bare their gallant breasts to 
the foeman’s steel. In the moment of our need and 
of our peril, we turn to Thee, O Lord God of Hosts. 
Speed us the victory, and after victory give peace to 
all, founded on justice towards all. 

Have pity, O God, on those who this day taste the 
bitterness of pain. Show mercy to those on whose 
lips the kiss of death has lain. Steady with Your 
Arm those who tremble; hear those who pray. 
Strengthen those who falter; console those who 
mourn. Have pity on every creature, each one of 
whom is the object of Your tenderness. Forgive, O 
Lord, our iniquities. Favorably judge our cause and 
never cease to hold us in the hollow of Your Hand. 


It is not merely fitting, it is imperative, that at this 
moment upon which the fate of the world for gen- 
erations must turn, we should have instant and 
earnest recourse to God, in Whom, above all arms 
and all earthly courage, is our trust. 


Quality Control. An ironical echo of the OPA’s 
losing fight back in 1942-43 to tie in quality stand- 
ards with price ceilings is being heard these days 
in New York trade circles. Perhaps some of our 
readers may remember the furore raised in many 
sections of the press, on the floor of Congress and 
in certain business circles when former OPA Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson insisted that, unless 
price control was accompanied by quality control, 
ceilings would be widely and successfully evaded. 
So effectively was the gamut of invective run 
through that many well intentioned citizens actu- 
ally came to believe that OPA was seeking, under 
the guise of grade labeling, to Bolshevize the coun- 
try. Well, if the stately financial columns of the 
New York Times are to be trusted, one of the na- 
tion’s largest mail-order houses is in process of 
establishing quality standards on all its ready-to- 
wear lines for postwar trade. According to the 
Times writer, this action is merely an indication of 
a strong trend in trade circles, both among manu- 
facturers and retailers, toward quality labeling. 
The business community, in other words, has be- 
come aware that postwar consumers will never 
stand for the scandalous deterioration in quality 
which has occurred in a wartime sellers’ market, 
and that they will not be deterred from getting an 
honest dollar’s worth by demagogic cries of Com- 
munism. Meanwhile, the campaign against quality 
standards is paying off in the shape of fancy profits. 


Corn Strike. In its most drastic order to date, the 
War Food Administration (WFA) on April 24 
froze all corn in elevators and on farms in 125 
counties in the five Corn Belt States. This move, 
which the politically-sensitive WFA must have 
made with groaning reluctance, followed hard on 
the heels of a previous order requisitioning sixty 
per cent of all the corn in country and terminal 
elevators. The results of this first order were neg- 
ligible, only a tiny trickle of corn flowing from 
farms to nearly empty elevators. Sixty per cent of 
nothing, in other words, equalled exactly nothing. 
Meanwhile several corn-processing plants had been 
forced to shut down, and others, with only a few 
days’ supply on hand, were preparing to follow 
suit. Rather than requisition corn on the farms— 
a move certain to have disagreeable political re- 
percussions—WFA chose the freezing technique, 
sweetening the pill somewhat by offering a dis- 
guised price hike to farmers willing to sell to the 
Government. But in large numbers farmers dis- 
regarded the April 24 directive and continued to 
sit on their corn, a tactic which might be described 
as the agricultural counterpart to the sit-down 
strike in industry. The basic cause of this deplor- 
able situation is the false relationship between 
Government-supported prices on hogs and Govern- 
ment price ceilings on corn. Farmers figure that 
corn in the hog is worth more than corn on the 
cob, demand a higher ceiling price on corn. To 
gain their point, they seem willing to force shut- 
downs in a number of war-vital industries which 
need corn, in one form or another, to carry on 
operations. Since this kind of strike lacks the 
drama of an industrial walkout, the general public 
pe the boys in the foxholes are hearing very little 
about it. 


“Spanish on This Earphone.”” Did you ever hear of 
a Spanish-speaking telephone? Visitors to the In- 
ternational Labor Conference of the I.L.0., meeting 
in its Twenty-Sixth Session at Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, to consider the social provisions 
of the coming peace settlement, see not only Span- 
ish-speaking telephones, but French-speaking ones 
as well. For the sessions are tri-lingual; and until 
the arrival of Esperanto or Latin or some other 
language as the international medium, adjustments 
have to be made for language limitations. The in- 
genious solution to the difficulty consists in pro- 
viding ear-phones at the desk of each delegate, 
connected to the translators’ microphones. After 
the delegate from South Africa, let us say, has pro- 
posed an amendment, experienced linguists ad- 
vance to their microphones and, in some admirable 
fashion or other, manage to give the translation in 
the other two languages. You have a choice of 
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listening to either French or Spanish. Perhaps it 
would be rash of us to suspect a certain amount of 
impishness in the translators’ brevity, but they 
hardly ever take as much time as the original 
speaker. A sad lesson is manifest here which speak- 
ers, alas, will never learn—that much of what they 
say can just as well be left out. 


International Labor Office. The International Labor 
Office has a good reputation for sincerely unselfish 
interest in working conditions throughout the 
world, for scholarly, unbiased reports and for pru- 
dent, statesmanlike advances towards its goals. 
From the very start, its leaders realized the danger 
of too close a tie-up with the League of Nations 
and refused to become a mere adjunct or a bu- 
reau of the League. This wisdom was justified when 
the League collapsed and the I.L.O. continued to 
function. At the present moment it is running into 
squalls in its Philadelphia convention. American 
labor is represented only by the A.F. of L., while 
the C.I.O. is not permitted to participate. A major- 
ity of the labor delegates to the convention have 
voted to exclude Argentina on the ground that 
Argentinian unions are not free unions, while at 
the same time lamenting the absence of Russian 
delegates, though no one to date has dared make 
the assertion that Russian unions enjoy the free- 
dom of British and American unions. The Mexi- 
can Communist Toledano, with his tight little clique 
of Latin-American leftist delegates, tried to use 
the convention as a sounding-beard, to the em- 
barrassment of sincere I.L.O. officials. IJzvestia, 
Russian semi-official paper, has delivered itself of 
a blast against the I.L.O. as a “bankrupt associa- 
tion’ under a non-existent League of Nations, “an 
organization whose leaders invited one or more 
Fascist countries to participate.” Miss Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, has answered the Russian 
charges, though she felt obliged to “assume that 
Izvestia is a free newspaper . . . it does not neces- 
sarily represent the USSR Government’s position.” 
It may be that the I.L.O. does its best work with- 
out all the publicity necessarily attendant on a 
meeting in Philadelphia at a time when the sec- 
ond front is impending, and relations between the 
Allies are a trifle strained. However, we have con- 
fidence in the dogged courage of the I.L.O. and 
the ability of its leaders to steer a truly interna- 
tional course without fear or favor. 


Rugged Individualists. Last week the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Justice Department’s Anti- 
Trust Division initiated three proceedings which, if 
carried to a conclusion, will throw further light on 
the competitive structure of American business. 
The FTC issued a cease and desist order against 
nineteen manufacturers and converters of asbestos 
insulating materials who allegedly conspired to fix 
“minimum prices, terms and conditions of sale.” 
It followed this action with a charge that six manu- 
facturers of porcelain enamel, controlling ninety- 
six per cent of the business, were engaged in simi- 
lar price-fixing and monopolistic actions. These 
firms were also accused of violating the Robinson- 
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Patman Act by price discriminations between vari- 
ous buyérs of their product. But the FTC cases 
were overshadowed by the sensational civil action 
begun by the Department of Justice against what 
it described as a forty-three-year-old cartel in the 
match . The defendants, including the Dia- 
mond Match Company, seven other American con- 
cerns, the great Swedish Match Company, two 
English concerns and a Canadian company, were 
charged with limiting production, fixing prices, 
allocating world markets and suppressing inven- 
tions in the best approved cartel style. One inven- 
tion said to have been suppressed is an “everlasting 
match” which can be lighted and extinguished 
more than a hundred times. As yet there has been 
no comment on these cases from the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce or from other business 
groups fighting to preserve the “American system 
of free, competitive enterprise.” 


Break for Families. In the simplified tax program 
which has come from the House Ways and Means 
Committee, one provision, at least, merits high 
commendation. Under present tax laws, married 
couples are allowed a $1,200-exemption, with an 
added $350 for each dependent. If Congress adopts 
the House Committee’s proposals—and chances 
are bright that it will—married couples will have 
their exemption cut to $1,000, but will receive in 
return a generous $500-exemption for each depen- 
dent. A little arithmetic will reveal that the new 
basis for figuring exemptions favors the taxpayer 
with a large family over the childless couple. Under 
existing law, a couple with four children can claim 
a total exemption of $2,600. Under the revised 
rates, $3,000 of their income will be tax exempt. 
In practice, this means that thousands of workers 
will henceforth be completely free from the in- 
come-tax burden. Nor will the Government lose 
thereby a great deal of revenue. Indeed, when the 
impact of the new rates on single persons and 
childless couples is considered, it will be seen that 
the Government stands to lose nothing at all. Aside 
from the question of revenue, by this financial en- 

t to large families, the country will 
gain benefits beyond calculation. 


Night Clubs. Only with the help of onions (and 
aren’t they scarce?) can we work up any tears over 
the plight of night clubs in their struggle against 
the thirty-per-cent tax. Not even over the plight 
of what are called “poor men’s night clubs.” We 
do not believe there are such places. Night clubs, 
at their very best (and we doubt if there are any 
such) are a luxury and, in time of war, it seems 
logical that luxuries should be called upon to bear 
a very heavy tax. Men and women who can afford 
the rates charged in night clubs can afford the 
extra tax. If they cannot or will not, and night 
clubs are forced to close, we fail to see that either 
the American way of life or the American war 
effort will suffer any serious harm. There is a very 
respectable segment of sound American i 
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would be greatly improved by the absence of night 
clubs. True, performers and other workers would 
find themselves out of work but, if we can believe 
the papers, there is a manpower shortage in the 
army, in the WACs and the WAVEs and SPARs, 
in the war plants. They even say that the boys 
overseas would appreciate a sight of these enter- 
tainers who are giving their all for the war effort 
in the night clubs. Even if every night club in the 
country were to disappear, we would still need 
those onions. 


A Moral Code. Some Junior High School students 
have drawn up for themselves and signed a moral 
code or a code of behavior. One school superin- 
tendent has hailed it an “unprecedented experiment 
in student democracy.” Perhaps it is, and in some 
ways it is a fine thing to have a hundred thousand 
students adopt a code that pledges them to respect 
for the persons, opinions and property of others, 
to courtesy, obedience and honesty. It is not a bad 
code as codes go, but after all there is only one 
moral code for students and professors alike. It is 
a code that was written by God and presented to 
Moses on Mount Sinai. No experiment in student 
democracy can well hope to improve on the Ten 
Commandments. Unfortunately for the modern 
mind, the Ten Commandments are not democratic. 
We may call them democratic in the sense that 
they bind all men alike. They are democratic in 
the sense that they are written in the heart of 
every man. They are not democratic in the sense 
that they acquire their validity and binding force 
from the ratification of the majority. Still and all, 
while God and God’s will may not be taught in 
schools, it seems we must be jubilant if students, 
by a democratic process, arrive at a code that bears 
some resemblance to God’s code. It would be far 
better, of course, if we were to teach our students 
God’s code unadulterated and their obligation to 
conform to it. 


Love and Loss. It should have been a terribly black 
night in his life and hers; but, when the reports 
were in and Al Smith’s gallant bid for the presi- 
dency had failed, Mrs. Alfred E. Smith merely said: 
“Come, let us cut the cake.” It was her husband 
and his birthday she was thinking of, not the presi- 
dency. For forty-four years she was wife and 
mother. With the man she loved, she actually did 
share, as she vowed to share, “hopes and disap- 
pointments, successes and failures, pleasures and 
pains, joys and sorrows.” Though her husband, for 
many years, was a great figure in the complex world 
of politics, yet her life was simple because her 
loves were single—her husband, her family, her 
home. Her life was beautiful in its simplicity. Be- 
cause it was beautiful and simple, it drew to her 
the love, unaffected, sincere, of those untold mil- 
lions whose lives, too, are simple. And now her 
death draws to her their tears. “Come, let us cut 
the cake.” We hope that even today America’s best- 
loved Catholic can smile at that phrase. We pray 
that he be not too lonely for a while, for she and 
he will have eternity together. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


HIS Holiness, Pope Pius XII, issued an encyclical 
letter appealing to all Patriarchs, Bisheps, clergy 
and laity of the dissident Eastern Rites to return 
to “Catholic Unity,” on the 1500th anniversary of 
the death of Saint Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria. 
>In London the Archbishop of Westminster, Most 
Rev. Bernard Griffin, voicing the attitude of all the 
Hierarchy, referred to the special prayers and de- 
votions offered in all the English Dioceses on the 
eve of the invasion of the continent. “We are not 
going to win this war solely by brute force,” he 
said, “merely by the power of our arms, simply by 
our superiority in tanks and guns and bombers.” 
He went on to point out that “Germany tried this 
method at the beginning of the war.” But “we shall 
not win this war, nor achieve victory, nor shall we 
have the slightest hope of establishing a just peace, 
unless we seek the things that are above.” And “we 
owe it to the brave men, the sailors, soldiers and 
airmen, and also to the women of our forces, to see 
that no life is lost, no wound received, no sacri- 
fice is made unnecessarily, and therefore we shall 
redouble our efforts in prayer.” 

> Religious News Service notes that Catholic pub- 
lications are included in the latest list of periodicals 
banned by the new German government in Hungary. 
>On Sunday, May 7, the “Catholic Hour” con- 
tinued its excellent series of radio dramatizations 
with the drama of the heroic death of Father John 
P. Washington and three fellow Army Chaplains 
of other faiths, who gave their life-belts to drown- 
ing soldiers when a transport was sunk in the North 
Atlantic. 

PIn the recent convention of the Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South, held in Memphis, the Bishop 
of Savannah-Atlanta, Most Rev. Gerald P. O’Hara, 
told the delegates that “the Church is interested 
not only in spiritual problems, but in every mate- 
rial and physical problem of the region she is in. 
. . . Here in the South the Church is anxious to 
unite with other groups and make her contribution 
a valuable one.” 

> Apropos of a California initiative measure to ban 
the closed shop, Most Rev. Charles F. Buddy, Bishop 
of San Diego, is quoted by the N. C. W. C. News 
Service against the measure. “Please note,” wrote 
His Excellency, “that we are in accord with the 
stand taken by the San Diego Federated Trades 
and Labor Council with reference to the petition 
now being circulated in regard to ‘right of employ- 
ment.’ ” 

> Speaking in Albany at a luncheon to mark the 
silver jubilee of the Most Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons 
as Ordinary of the Albany Diocese, Judge Christo- 
pher J. Heffernan of the State Supreme Court said 
that Catholics should never forget that the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty found in the Federal and 
State Constitutions were incorporated therein by 
men “the great majority of whom were Protes- 
tants,” and that these principles have been “vital- 
ized because of the liberal interpretations thereof 
by judges, the overwhelming number of whom were 
not of our Faith.” 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


THE week ending May 1 has seen the conclusion 
of the recent expedition into the Hollandia area of 
New Guinea. Two Allied forces, American and 
Australian, had landed some distance apart and 
then moved towards each other. It was hoped they 
would trap a large Japanese force between them. 

Once again, the Japanese have done a vanishing 
act. None were trapped. It now seems they foresaw 
the coming of the expedition. Hollandia had been 
severely bombed by Allied air forces. The Japanese 
probably concluded they would be soon attacked. 
They decided to get away while the road was still 
open. 

In fact, the very extensive Allied air activities in 
the Pacific have aimed at inducing our enemy to 
withdraw. This was first noted in the Aleutian 
Islands. Since then the Japs have given up, without 
fighting, considerable areas in New Guinea, in New 
Britain and in some smaller island groups. 

Nowhere in the Pacific has the Japanese Navy 
been seen for many months. Japanese air forces 
have declined in number and activity. The way 
seems open to what appears to be the overwhelm- 
ing air and naval might of the Allies. 

Nevertheless, this should not lead to undue op- 
timism. The Japanese are building more air fleets 
and more ships. They are conserving the forces 
they now have, to be added to the new ones in 
building. As to what is building, little is known. 
Neither is it known when the new Japanese forces 
may appear in battle. 

The Japanese invasion in Manipur seems to be 
halted. It may not be possible to drive the Japanese 
out of the small section of India they have taken, 
but it seems likely they will not be able to hold any 
territory of importance. 

The air bombing of western Europe is continuing 
on a scale that surpasses all previous records. As 
to destruction of German factories engaged in pro- 
ducing planes, information has been released that 
photographs taken afterwards showed almost com- 
plete destruction. Hope was expressed that, in con- 
sequence, Germany would soon be unable to have 
air fleets in operation. 

As to other objectives bombed, little has been 
said that is precise. And the nature of the targets 
has been largely covered by the term “military 
objectives,” which includes a multitude of possi- 
bilities. 

The war in Russia is not being described much 
at this time. Yet there is considerable fighting. In 
Rumania the Russians have been attacking with 
large forces, but with little success. In eastern 
Poland the Axis has been attacking, with only 
minor gains to their credit. In the Crimea, the 
Russians have settled down to a siege of Sevastopol. 
Early attempts to take this fortress failed. 

After nearly a year of continuous fighting, the 
length of the front in Russia is substantially un- 
changed. South of the Gulf of Finland, it is about 
1,300 miles long. North of that gulf it is 700 miles 
long. This makes about the longest front known of. 
CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


THE recent troubles of the War Labor Board and 
its own internal dissensions, as revealed by the 
revolt of the employer members in the Humble Oil 
case, came at an awkward time when Congress was 
considering the price-control and wage-stabilization 
acts, which come up for re-enactment soon. What 
effect they will have on the legislation, however, is 
not yet clear. 

It is probable that the Montgomery Ward case, 
while serious enough looking on its face, will be 
written off as experience. Congress, after an un- 
seemly scramble to see who and what committee 
should investigate it, will probably discover that 
there were faults on both sides and let it go at that. 
Most people in Washington seem to believe that 
if the WLB had been better politicians they would 
never have allowed Ward’s to maneuver them into 
the position they did, but that once it had hap- 
SS a ee ae 

ne. 

Incidentally, old Semantics got in its dirty work 
again. The headlines spoke of the “seizure” of the 
company by the Government. There was, of course, 
no seizure in any true sense. Mr. Sewell Avery, 
who is an employe of the company, not its owner, 
was put out, but management went on as before, 
and the real owners, the stockholders, were not 
disturbed in their ownership. 

The uprising in the WLB went to the deeper 
matter of policy, not method. Just why the em- 
ployer members of the board chose the Humble 
Oil case and this particular time to protest against 
maintenance of membership was not clear. After 
all, this compromise had been the accepted policy 
of the Board for many months, and Washington 
was under the impression that it had on the whole 
been a wise one. But the question was asked: is 
industry getting ready to inject it into the Presi- 
dential campaign? 

A clue to this question may be found in recent 
comments by such conservative columnists as 
David Lawrence, who have been calling mainten- 
ance of membership, with a considerable stretch of 
the truth, the closed shop under another name. It 
is not the closed shop, of course, for membership 
in a union is not made a condition of employment. 
The workers have fifteen days after the making of 
a contract to join or leave the union, but then, if 
in the union, they may not leave it. 

It is forgotten, apparently, by some columnists 
that this was a guarantee to both employer and 
employe for the voluntary war-time abandonment 
of their principal weapons, the lockout and the 
strike respectively. Neither management nor work- 
er is any the worse off for it, since the purpose of 
it was to maintain the status quo. 

But the incident has a deeper meaning. Those 
who look on such a tri-partite system as the WLB 
—management, labor and the public—might specu- 
late what may happen when the public members, 
who hold the balance of power, are appointed by 
an Administration not so favorable to labor as the 
present one. WILFRID PARSONS 


























GET THE RECORD 


STRAIGHT 


ON PERMANENT CONSCRIPTION 


WILLIAM L LUCEY 











LAST August, Andrew J. May, chairman of the 
important House Committee on Military Affairs, 
announced that he would soon introduce a bill pro- 
viding for permanent, peacetime compulsory mili- 
tary training. A similar bill had already been spon- 
sored by Representative James W. Wadsworth of 
New York, co-author of the Selective Service Act 
and of the National War Service Bill. 
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ings and debates on the bill get too far under way, 
a few points on this piece of legislation should be 
clarified. There are three distinct problems at issue, 
and there seems to be some desire to confuse and 
even to identify the three. The bill up for consider- 
ation is permanent, peacetime, compulsory military 
service, or just plain conscription, as it is called in 
Europe. 

But some are advocating permanent, peacetime 
conscription because there will be a need for mili- 
tary manpower for some time after the cessation 
of hostilities. Others are advocating the same 
measure because it will train our youths physically, 
morally and spiritually for citizenship. Not until 
the problem of permanent and compulsory peace- 
time military service has been divorced from these 
two other issues can we expect this bill to be hon- 
estly studied and debated. Representative May has 
not proposed, as far as the public is aware, either 
a temporary postwar expedient or an educational 
reform bill. 

Ever since the bill was first advanced by the 
chairman of the House Military Affairs, influential 
persons have spoken in its favor. The President 
was reported in favor of the measure; the late 
Secretary of the Navy Knox strongly advocated it 
before the Greater Cleveland Council of the Boy 





Scouts on January 14, 1944; a month later, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt not only approved of the 
plan but thought girls as well as boys should be in- 
cluded. Across the Atlantic, both Churchill and the 
then Minister of Labor and National Service, 
Ernest Bevin, recommended a similar policy for 
Great Britain, although Bevin linked the program 
with education and cautiously avoided the word 
“compulsory.” 

Newspapers have lent their support to the bill. 
The New York Times has had at least four edi- 
torials in favor of a system of compulsory military 
training. In a recent editorial (February 22, 1944), 
however, it modified its support, when it advocated 
some system of compulsory military service “at 
least for a period of some years after the war.” 
The bill up for debate proposes permanent peace- 
time conscription. There is a great difference be- 
tween an extension of the present Selective Service 
Act for the transitional period after the cessation 
of hostilities and permanent peacetime conscrip- 
tion. 

There is, of course, a need for military man- 
power for some time after the cessation of hostili- 
ties. Order must be restored and retained in ruined 
and disorganized areas. With an uncertain future, 
the nation must be prepared for any contingency. 
A sufficiently large army and navy, but not a big 
stick, should be available. Is this immediate need 
for military manpower the main reason for de- 
manding permanent conscription? If this is so, the 
public should understand that the enactment of a 
program which calls for such a radical departure 
from our way of life is unnecessary. Or is this im- 
mediate need for military manpower just a con- 
venient opportunity for the partisans of compul- 
sory military training? Let Congress handle this 
immediate problem first. The regular army and 
navy can be expanded on a voluntary basis. Be- 
sides, the present Selective Service Act expires 
May 15, 1945. That act can be extended, with modi- 
fications in accord with postwar needs, by a Con- 
gressional measure until the period of urgency has 


There is a tendency, however, in some quarters 
to exaggerate the size of the military forces re- 
quired for those postwar obligations. We shall not 
have to send a substitute for every demobilized 
overseas veteran. One prominent newspaper pub- 
lisher hopes to see every transport arriving at our 
shores with veterans and returning “with eighteen- 
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year-olds, who would be going out to do their year 
or two of service.” Surely raw, untrained recruits, 
limited by law to one year of service, are not going 
to be sent abroad to keep order throughout the 
world. That is the task of the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment. The work requires special training and 
careful preparation long before reaching the con- 
trolled area. If a ship of eighteen-year-olds did 
make port within their jurisdiction, it would have 
its clearance papers for the United States within a 
day. The AMG will have plenty of youth problems 
to solve without borrowing some of our own do- 
mestic ones. 

There will also be the obligation of contributing 
towards a force capable of keeping a just peace 
against any aggressor. That peace will be kept, 
eventually, by international cooperation, by an in- 
ternational organization backed by force, as Sec- 
retary of State Hull explained in his recent state- 
ment (March 21, 1944) on United States foreign 
policy. Until that international organization has 
been formed and is functioning, the United Nations 
(not the United States alone) must assume their 
share of that responsibility; and that is one of the 
reasons for a potent military force for some years 
after the war. 

Will permanent conscription be necessary when 
this international organization has started to func- 
tion efficiently? By no means; permanent conscrip- 
tion is incompatible with the foreign policy of the 
United States as explained by Secretary Hull, 
since: 

International cooperative action must include even- 

tual adjustment of national armaments in such a 

manner that the rule of law cannot be successfully 

challenged [and] that the burden of armaments 
may be reduced. 
But the first essential step in any reduction of na- 
tional armament is the scrapping of the old Euro- 
pean system of national permanent conscription. 

Why, then, should Congress impose now a sys- 
tem which must be abandoned when our foreign 
policy has been realized? One reason is apparent: 
we must be prepared in the event our foreign pol- 
icy is not realized. Yet, even in that unfortunate 
contingency, it does not follow that we must accept 
permanent conscription, for a sincere and honest 
study and discussion of the system could convince 
the nation that an enlarged army and navy raised 
by our traditional volunteer method is preferable 
to a policy of conscription and its inherent evils 
and dangers. 

There is another not-so-apparent reason for ad- 
vocating compulsory military training at this hour, 
and a clearer understanding of this reason will 
help in deciding on the merits of conscription as a 
national defense measure. 

The educational value of military training, even 
though this bill’s primary objective is national de- 
fense, has been strongly stressed by its advocates. 
Some educators have become strangely enthusias- 
tic, as if it were an educational bill. There are other 
straws in the wind. There is talk of one or two 
years of training. There is talk, too, of annual 
“refresher” courses for about ten years in place of 
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the original four or five after the year of service, 
which would mean that the Federal military au- 
thorities would have some control of these youths 
from the ages of seventeen to twenty-seven. Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt thinks that girls as well as 
boys should receive this training, for they, too, 
should not be deprived of these “contributions in 
citizenship.” The late Secretary of the Navy inti- 
mated how the youths will be prepared “physically, 
and mentally, and spiritually for citizenship” under 
this program. If there are any long-range educa- 
tional objectives within this bill, the public might 
want to know beforehand just what they are, and 
how they affect our present educational objectives. 

Why all this stress on the educational values of 
military training? One reason is obvious, and Sec- 
retary Knox honestly and clearly stated it when 
he expressed his alarm at the physical unfitness of 
the nation’s youth. Military authorities discovered 
far too many Americans who could not flex a 
muscle without feeling distress. Much more alarm- 
ing is the wave of juvenile delingency, the lack of 
discipline of mind and of appetite, the paucity of 
moral virtues, the dearth of spiritual values among 
the youth. Leaders now have a clear idea of what 
the “new concept of human behavior’ has done for 
education. Our education has failed to produce the 
good citizen. Military training looks like a good 
substitute. 

This educational angle of the military training 
must be divorced from the merits of the bill. The 
solution to the education problem is a reform of 
education, and wise and capable educators, having 
recognized the breakdown, have taken the lead in 
restoring a mental, moral, spiritual and physical 
education to the classroom. But this conscription 
bill must not become a Federal educational pro- 
gram. Admitting that a youth might acquire good 
habits of discipline from military training, and 
granting, too, that such instruction can impart 
mental and spiritual benefits, it can only be done 
at the risk of regimentation of the nation’s youth. 
Anyone with classroom experience knows that all 
these advantages, along with military training it- 
self, cannot be gained in one year. If the educa- 
tional objectives are paramount, then the time to 
start is not at the end of secondary education but 
before our youth have been harmed by that educa- 
tion. In that case, we should substitute universal 
compulsory military training for our present uni- 
versal compulsory education. And up to date, at 
least, the Army has made no claim of being moral 
instructors and spiritual directors. 

Unfortunately, then, this bill for compulsory 
military training has been associated, deliberately 
or otherwise, with two other exigencies: the need 
of military manpower for some time after the ces- 
sation of hostilities and the necessity for properly 
educating our youths for the life of a good citizen. 
Permanent conscription is not the correct answer 
to either of them. It is hoped that the open hear- 
ings on the bill will succeed in separating these two 
problems from the real objective of the bill and in 
i permanent conscription on its own 
merits. 




















RUSSIA AND LATIN AMERICA: 
A POSTWAR GOOD NEIGHBOR? 


RICHARD PATTEE 











RUSSIA and the Russian mind have long had a 
singular fascination for the Spanish. There is a 
considerable literature on the affinities between the 
peasant tradition of Russia and that of Spain. 
There have been numerous contributions which 
have sought to bring out the remarkable similarity 
between the peasantry of the steppes and the 
earthy countrymen of the arid plains of Castille. 

The idea is more than one with which to toy as a 
merely interesting if somewhat elusive aspect of 
belles lettres. We are no longer concerned with the 
possible influence of Tolstoy or of Dostoyevsky, but 
with a political and social system which constitutes 
one of the great phenomena of our day. The same 
influences that have been at work in Spain have 
manifested themselves in Latin America. There 
are, at the present time, certain undercurrents 
which ought to be examined dispassionately and 
objectively, as they may be of assistance in eval- 
uating the possible impact on Latin America of the 
increasing prestige of the Soviet Union and the 
possible repercussions among these republics of the 
victory of the Russians over the forces of Nazism. 
It is not idle speculation or mere historical juggling, 
but a profoundly disquieting question which, in- 
evitably, most occupy our minds and attention. 

Much that can be said of positive Russian influ- 
ence on Latin America is still in the realm of con- 
jecture. Much of it can be merely surmised. Some 
of the ideas floating about regarding the problem 
are definitely fanciful. It behooves us, nevertheless, 
to recognize that Russian influence will no longer 
be a mere abstraction. It will no longer be a doc- 
trinaire scheme which makes its appeal to certain 
restless spirits who have been torn loose from their 
traditional moorings. It will become the greatest 
reality of our time and one about which we must 
do some very practical and definite thinking. 

The Soviet Union has already begun to manifest 
its awareness of Latin America in a very real way. 
In Mexico, Colombia, Cuba, Uruguay and else- 
where, Russian diplomatic missions pursue their 
labor in the full recognition of the respective Latin- 
American governments. The presence of the Soviet 
Union among the embattled hosts thwarting the 
designs of Hitlerism has given Russian influence a 
prestige, a drive and an élan which it would never 
have attained had it remained in the twilight zone 
of Marxist theory and dialectics. Russia has ceased 
to be an experiment, a legend and a sort of mysti- 
cal Valhalla for the handful of faithful who were 


carried away by Communism. Russia is a visible 
presence and, as such, has entered the arena of 
practical politics in a way which would have been 
impossible up to the event of June 22, 1941. 

None of this has anything to do with the activi- 
ties of the so-called Communist parties in Latin 
America. The number of countries in which the 
official Communist organization exercises anything 
but a shadowy influence is limited. In Cuba, the 
party has achieved a cabinet position in the person 
of its leader, Juan Marinello, since President Ba- 
tista has included it among the various parties on 
which he leans for support. In Costa Rica and 
Chile, the Communist parties have enjoyed a re- 
stricted prestige. In the former republic, thanks to 
the remarkable sagacity of Archbishop Sanabria, 
Communism was practically dissolved without a 
fight. Even in Mexico, with all of its official Left- 
ism, the Communist party as such is small. This 
does not take into account, to be sure, what may be 
called broadly the appendages of Communism in 
the form of organizations, individuals and other 
agencies sympathetic to its aims. In Mexico such 
an organization as the Amigos de la URSS prob- 
ably accomplishes more toward the diffusion of a 
sympathetic interest in things Soviet than the Com- 
munist Party and all its members. 

In any examination of the actual or future in- 
fluence of the Soviet Union, a bit of essential back- 
ground may help to clarify the question. The funda- 
mental problem of Latin America is the permanent 
mature of its economic depression; the almost in- 
superable obstacles in the way of remedies in the 
pitifully inadequate hopes that modern capitalism, 
especially of the American variety, can hold out to 
these countries. Latin America is unquestionably 
colonial in its economy. Even at the best, few of the 
republics can hope to enjoy much more than an 
artificially stimulated prosperity, inspired by finan- 
cial injections which alleviate the immediate pain 
but do not eradicate the basic ills. 

It is not difficult to pose the question in fairly 
plain terms: What has Latin America really ob- 
tained from the traditional and classical forms of 
capitalistic penetration to which these countries 
have been subjected for these many years? Is there 
a single country in which the whole laborious 
process of foreign capital, the exploitation of the 
national resources from abroad and the encourage- 
ment of large-scale capitalistic holdings, have 
produced anything remotely resembling stability, 
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permanent employment or a decently high stand- 
. ard of living? 

The panorama of the economics of Latin Amer- 
ica is discouraging from any angle. If we run the 
whole gamut, from Puerto Rico—where American 
efforts have been pretty much of a failure—to 
Argentina—where economic well-being is probably 
the best on the continent—it is no idle query to ask 
if Latin America by and large can say that con- 
temporary capitalism, as practised by the United 
States and Great Britain and to a lesser extent by 
other Powers, has been satisfactory or at all 
satisfying. 

This is no tirade against capitalism. It is no at- 
tempt to charge that everything about the existing 
order is bad.This is merely the effort to pose a per- 
fectly reasonable question in the light of over a 
century of practical experience. There has been 
too much talk about how to “treat” Latin America; 
about the need for aiding these countries; about 
bringing to them the blessings and benefits of the 
more abundant life. The essential idea in this type 
of advocacy is usually wrong. The Latin-American 
countries do not want to be helped in the sense 
that the term is generally used: as a sort of uplift 
plus loans. Charity is not the solution of the prob- 
lems of any nation. It is a sad commentary that 
after a hundred and fifty years of relatively un- 
restricted dealings in this economic field, we find 
ourselves in a state in which the economy of none 
of the republics is able to stand even a moderate 
shock, much less the catastrophic one that besets 
them today. It is the most tremendous confession 
that the whole business of investments, financial 
penetration and private manipulation of all kinds 
has not produced a lasting and fundamental 
strengthening of the Latin-American nations. 

Are the Latin-American peoples conscious of 
these realities? Very definitely. It is not merely the 
vocal and often hysterical minority who from time 
immemorial have yelped about imperialism, capi- 
talism, wage slavery and the like, who are thinking 
‘along these lines. The more moderate, temperate 
and conservative are perfectly aware that the state 
of affairs which has prevailed hitherto cannot pos- 
sibly satisfy the hopes and aspirations of their peo- 
ples after the war is over. The upheaval has been 
so stupendous and the waters have been so thor- 
oughly muddied that even the most complacent 
cannot fail to wonder if after the conflict every- 
thing will drop back into the old grooves. 

The question is, then, what can Latin America 
hope for from the traditional capitalism? What 
can these twenty countries expect if the United 
States and Great Britain, who have fed the largest 
capital investments into this area, appear inclined 
to take up business again where it was dropped in 
1939?.Or, to phrase the question another way, has 
Latin America much to hope for from what the 
traditionally capitalistic countries are capable of 
offering? Latin America aspires toward an in- 
creased industrial development, the impetus toward 
which has been provided by the present war. After 
the war is over, how much chance is there that 
this trend will be continued on a scale large enough 
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to affect materially the economic status of these 
republics? We are inevitably faced with the old 
story of competing interests, surplus production 
and the paucity of ready markets. The United 
States before the war looked askance at the efforts 
of Brazil, for example, to raise cotton. There was 
not much encouragement to any of the countries 
to produce anything that smacked of competition. 

How will American industry feel, once peace 
comes and production is resumed on a peacetime 
basis? Will American industrial interests be eager 
to have large-scale industrial developments in 
Chile, Argentina, Brazil or Mexico? Will American 
capitalism prefer to follow the policy of discourag- 
ing potential competitors and encouraging a pas- 
sive and non-competitive market? Will American 
taxpayers be willing to see a continuation of the 
investments that have come about as government 
loans? These are questions which have a direct 
relation to the problem of Soviet influence in Latin 
America. 

It is not, to be sure, necessarily a matter of the 
dissemination of Communist doctrine. The period 
when crude tactics of external agitation were used 
has in all probability passed for good. It is con- 
ceivably a matter of choosing between the long- 
standing influence of the United States and, to a 
lesser degree, of Great Britain and the fascination 
of a relationship with a new, vigorous and rising 
world power which possesses all the attractions of 
freshness, audacity, youthfulness and a spirit of 
adventure. It does not mean that there is increased 
animosity toward the United States in Latin 
America. The contrary is true at the present mo- 
ment. The permanence of the present policy of the 
United States is not assured, however, and many 
Latin Americans have formulated the disquieting 
question: What will occur if there is a radical 
change in the United States and the return to 
“normalcy” becomes again the slogan? 

The audacity, verve and admitted flair which 
the Soviet displays in its international activity do 
not pass unnoticed. The older Powers, bowed down 
by routine and caution, may well be startled by the 
disrespect for precedent that Soviet diplomacy dis- 
plays. The extraordinary creation of sixteen auton- 
omous states overnight—even though at present a 
mere legal fiction—is something that would prob- 
ably require a generation in almost any other na- 
tion. The breaking of the old political molds, the 
repudiation of the old-line manner of doing things, 
cannot fail to make a powerful and stimulating 
appeal to nations which are still semi-colonial and 
tired of the old order. 

More than this, the peculiar structure of the 
Russian state may easily appeal to Latin Ameri- 
cans who yearn for greater unity among them- 
selves but have never been able to achieve it. Cen- 
tral America, divided into five independent states— 
republics like Bolivia and Paraguay which do not 
possess the geographical advantages for a healthy 
and normal development—these are practical cases 
in which the present disunity leads to despair as to 
the future of these republics. 

The Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is an 














extraordinarily interesting form of statecraft. Tne 
Soviet Union has been able to work out in actuality 
an idea that was once the basis of the Spanish em- 
pire. The national unity of a multitude of regional 
territories, each with its customs, language and 
background, is undoubtedly one of the achieve- 
ments of the Soviet scheme of things. The sense of 
national solidarity, in spite of the retention of re- 
gionalism, is one of the paradoxes of modern Rus- 
sia. Charles V had something of the same idea. 
The original Spanish empire was the same mosaic 
of states and peoples, with the same apparently 
contradictory unity of the disjointed. The Spanish 
empire in its heyday was ruled by a Fleming, had 
its origin in Germany, and its domains covered the 
habitable earth. 

The present war has revealed to what extent the 
Russian regime has been able to weld its myriad 
of peoples together in a common cause. To be sure, 
there is probably more of nationalism in this than 
of Communism. It is, nevertheless, a matter of rec- 
ord that, in the moment of crisis, the multiplicity 
of peoples forming the Soviet Union stuck together 
and responded to the common cause. 

Might Latin America find a source of hope in 
this example? It is not impossible. Might Latin 
America not see in the Soviet system a possibility 
of preserving the identity of the various nations 
and at the same time producing a degree of con- 
solidation which is essential if the American re- 
publics are to be strong and able to withstand the 
economic and social buffeting they are bound to 
suffer when the war is over? The tension of the 
war itself, plus the abnormal consumption of raw 
materials, probably will make impossible any seri- 
ious collapse in Latin America for the present. The 
end of hostilities, with the severe economic read- 
justment which will be necessary, may well produce 
the most violent reaction throughout this area. It 
is in the light of this possibility that speculation as 
to the role of Russia becomes far from academic. 

The mysticism which flows from Russia will be 
another possible factor to contend with when the 
war ends. Russia is demonstrating now that she 
does not consider the western hemisphere entirely 
outside her sphere of interest. Much criticism is 
being made of the idea of spheres of influence; of 
dividing the world into areas of special influence 
among the great Powers. The old idea of the bal- 
ance of power may well go by the board. In that 
case we may find the entire world open to the in- 
fluence of the various powers, with no delimitation 
on the zone of activity of any one of them. If there 
is no limitation by agreement, the Soviet Union 
may well consider it a perfectly legitimate part 
of its foreign policy to cultivate the closest possible 
contact with the peoples of Latin America. It is not 
impossible, either, that these overtures may meet 
with more than half-hearted sympathy. 

Latin America has shown a remarkable disposi- 
tion to stand with the United States in this time of 
crisis. The policy followed by the United States 
Government has born abundant fruit and cannot 
fail to merit the applause of everyone. The ques- 
tion is simply whether the United States can offer 


real guarantees as to the future. Can the American 
Government promise that the policy of today will 
be that of tomorrow? Can the hopes and aspira- 
tion of Latin America be properly encouraged with- 
out paternalism, imperialism or exploitation? 

For those of us who are persuaded of the abys- 
mal error and crass injustice of Communism, and 
who abhor all that it implies, the growing influence 
of Russian diplomacy in Latin America and the 
increasing respect she has won should be reason 
for the most serious and thoughtful consideration 
of the problem. Latin America has, supposedly, a 
Catholic tradition. The tragic thing is that this 
tradition—which is more sentimental than social 
and intellectual—does not imply the slightest de- 
gree of international action or a united front. 
Among the Latin-American republics today there 
is no evidence that Catholic thought has achieved 
even the most flimsy and tenuous coordination of 
its efforts. Each nation is living its own life. Cath- 
olic activity functions within the limits of the na- 
tional frontier. The Church universal is reduced by 
those who speak its teachings on a scale scarcely 
above the parochial. 

We have become so accustomed to a passive atti- 
tude of deploring error that we do singularly little 
to present aggressively the substance of the social 
teaching which the Church offers as a means of 
bringing peace and decency to the world. We might 
take a leaf from the Soviet book in this regard. 
Catholic forces have something on which to work 
in Latin America. The pity is that, with a few ex- 
ceptions, we are content to accept this role of tra- 
ditionalism. The growing prestige of a new crusad- 
ing power should be reason enough to cast off this 
lethargy and to vitalize the social doctrines of 
Catholicism which give us all a positive and con- 
crete pattern of thinking with which to work. 


“A SOWER 
WENT FORTH” 


DOROTHY G. WAYMAN 











“THE Japs allowed the priests enough flour to 
make the thin, unleavened wafers used in Holy 
Communion. In camps where we were later con- 
fined, the priests were supplied with vestments by 
the international Red Cross. The Japs also per- 
mitted construction of altars. None of us ever was 
able to understand why the Japs allowed us the 
solace of religion.” Thus Lieut. Col. William E. 
Dyess in his Death March on Bataan. 

Colonel Dyess, prisoner of the Japanese army 
during many months after the fall of Bataan, es- 
caped and made his way home to America to give 
his eye-witness story of the brutalities, food-short- 
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age, disease, filth of tropical war-prisoner camps. 

What was incomprehensible to the Colonel, who 
states he was not a Catholic and spoke only a word 
or two of Japanese, is not only clear to those who 
knew Japan well before the war, but is, moreover, 
the great ray of hope for the future peace America 
wishes to bring to Asia. 

There are some 200,000 living explanations for 
the Japanese allowing the solace of religion to 
American prisoners. There is an historical explana- 
tion stretching back for 400 years. 

On August 15, 1549, Francis Xavier, of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, landed at Kagoshima, Japan, and 
for the first time brought to the Japanese the 
message of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. For some 
fifty years the labors of missionaries who followed 
in Xavier’s foosteps spread this message and 
brought to belief and Baptism hundreds of thou- 
sands of Japanese. 

“A nation so ingenious, frugal, so desirous of 
instruction,” wrote Xavier to his Superior, Ignatius 
Loyola, “so much guided by reason and so well 
adorned with other good qualities ought to be a 
rich and fertile field.” . . . “The most remarkable 
strength of soul and patience are absolutely neces- 
sary for those who come to work here,” Xavier 
warned, understanding the nature and culture of 
the Japanese from living in Japan. “The character 
of the Japanese is such that nothing in the world 
can bend or guide them except kindness and 
benevolence.” 

By the first quarter of the seventeenth century, 
power politics had replaced missionary endeavors 
as the most patent sign of Western intercourse 
with Japan. The great maritime powers of the sev- 
enteenth century—England, Portugal, Spain and 
Holland—were deep in nationalistic and economic 
rivalry for political and commercial advantages in 
Japan. 

Hideyoshi, first of the Tokugawa Shoguns, 
judged Christianity by its nominal exemplars—the 
white Christians whose activities had brought po- 
litical strife and economic drain to his country. 
With drastic decrees, he ejected all foreigners from 
the country and forbade the exercise of the “for- 
eign religion.” 

By 1638, Japan’s isolation was complete. For 
more than two hundred years, no Japanese might 
leave her shores, no white man set foot on her soil, 
except for the trading-ship permitted to the Dutch 
once a year at the outlying island of Deshima. 
Proscription, civil war, martydom of hundreds of 
native Christians marked the official disappearance 
of Christianity from Japan. 

In 1853 another turn in world politics led to a 
race between Russians, British and French to 
break down Japan’s self-determined isolation. The 
United States, with Commodore Matthew Gal- 
braith Perry’s fleet of men-of-war, out-distanced 
European powers and, for better or worse, forced 
Japan to abandon isolation and enter into world- 
relations. 

Now comes the incident that today is our hope 
for the future, the explanation of what Colonel 
Dyess, prisoner of Bataan, could not understand. 
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On March 17, 1865, French priests who had es- 
tablished a mission at Nagasaki, were approached 
by a little group of Japanese who asked three ques- 
tions—tests handed down from father to son for 
more than ten generations, as a life-and-death se- 
cret by which the return of the Church they await- 
ed might be recognized. “Have you wives?” Jap- 
anese asked the priests. ‘Do you pay honor to the 
Mother of God?” “Do you pray ‘Our Father Who 
art in Heaverr ”’? 

Reassured by the answers, the Japanese con- 
ducted the priests to villages where the entire 
population for more than two centuries had pre- 
served the Faith in secret, under penalty of death; 
where, with no priests to administer the Sacra- 
ments, generation after generation had yet bap- 
tized and instructed their children, treasured ros- 
aries and Crucifix, prayed together to keep burn- 
ing a tiny vigil light of the Catholic Faith. 

Under international treaties which followed 
Perry’s opening of Japan, Christian missions, Cath- 
olic and Protestant, flourished, until in 1939 a fresh 
crisis of power-politics brought with it the Reli- 
gious Bodies Law by which Japan required govern- 
ment and financial support of religious organiza- 
tions on her soil to be native in origin. 

In 1939, by Japanese census, there were 191,008 
Roman Catholic Church members. There were also 
257,436 members of churches of other Christian 
denominations. 

The first Christian body recognized by the Jap- 
anese Government under the 1939 law, because 
staffed and supported by native Japanese, was the 
Roman Catholic under Archbishop Peter T. Doi of 
Tokyo. Some of the leading native Catholics of 
Japan are descendants of that heroic band who 
transmitted from generation to generation the liv- 
ing Word first brought to their land by Francis 
Xavier. 

Even though war two years ago interrupted 
communications between Japan and America, we 
have the historical record of fidelity to the Faith 
to reinforce our confidence in the character of con- 
temporary Japanese Catholics. We know—and we 
must remember with prayer and hope—that Jap- 
anese Christians are a bit of leaven in the lump. 

Even in the Japanese’ Army and Navy you find, 
here and there, Japanese who are professed Chris- 
tians, practising Catholics. Men of that description 
are the explanation of what Colonel Dyess could 
not understand—the reason why “the Japs al- 
lowed the priests enough flour to make wafers used 
in Holy Communion . . . the construction of altars 

. the solace of religion” for their Christian pris- 
oners of war. 

When this war is won, the Axis destroyed, the 
militarists liquidated; when men of good will from 
the Christian, democratic nations bring peace to 
Asia and commence the task of building a better 
civilization for Asia’s teeming millions, may we 
remember that there exist men of good will in 
Japan, too, ready to work with us, capable of un- 
derstanding our Christian ideals, men and women 
who even today, in the midst of war, say the same 
Creed, offer the same Sacrifice as do we 














POWER AND CHALLENGE 
OF THE COMING TELEVISION 
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THE opulent peacetime world envisioned by the 
enthusiastic copywriters and political planners will 
probably not entail the drastic changes indicated 
in committee reports and slick paper advertise- 
ments. True, war has speeded scientific and medical 
progress; industry has stepped up production to 
the point where comforts and luxuries will be 
turned out in greater quantity at lower cost; and 
the advocates of Basic English must make provi- 
sion for such words as radar, electronics, pre-fabri- 
cated and dehydrated. But it will be many years 
before juicy beefsteaks come in capsule form, a 
row of colored buttons will eliminate work, Mom’s 
kitchen can be handled by remote control or the 
reckless driver is supplanted by the hit-and-run 
helicopter pilot. 

However, a spectacular, if not immediate, change 
is foreshadowed by the advance of television to- 
wards perfection. Not many years ago the motion- 
picture industry experienced a bloodless revolution 
when sound was added to sight. Radio now stands 
on the threshold of a similar metamorphosis with 
the addition of sight to sound. The television me- 
dium opens a postwar vista of unlimited scope— 
and at the same time presents a three-pronged 
challenge to the industry’s mentors, to the general 
public and to the proctors of our educational sys- 
tem. 

Television is not just around the armistice cor- 
ner, but its advent is close enough to warrant seri- 
ous consideration of the problems it will bring. 
Primarily, its ultimate appearance is a technical 
porism. A considerable amount of trial-and-error 
experimentation, research and planning remain 
before “‘video”—the trade tag for the new process 
—becomes an integrated part of everyday life. 
The high cost of transmission in both the wireless 
relay and coaxial cable systems, the heavy pro- 
gram-production expenditure and the almost pro- 
hibitive price of receiving sets preclude the early 
use of television on a scale comparable to standard 
broadcasting or motion pictures. 

The demands of war have interrupted the devel- 
opment of sight and sound transmission but, despite 
draft-depleted staffs and curtailed supplies, prog- 
ress has been continual. As far as the industry is 
concerned, actual 24-hour televising awaits only 
the eventual manufacture of sets within the range 
of middle-class pocketbooks and the construction 
of the necessary coaxial cable lines. More than 
7,000 miles of these coaxial cables, similar to tele- 


phone lines, will be available in the next six years, 
according to the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. But even this impressive mileage 
is insufficient for the complete coverage of the 
nation. So experiments with a wireless relay- 
method transmission continue to be made. At the 
present time programs can be televised over an 
approximate radius of 500 miles. For further dis- 
tances it is necessary either to retransmit by wire- 
less relay or to use the coaxial cable system. The 
final choice of a permanent method of transmis- 
sion depends on the comparative efficiency and 
economy of the two systems. 

In the matter of producing and presenting pro- 
grams, there remain several stumbling blocks. 
Actors, writers and directors are still groping for 
answers to the countless new problems that arise 
with each new type of telecast. Together with the 
engineers, the studio production staffs are contin- 
ually endeavoring to evolve new techniques and 
merge them with the standard procedure of the 
broadcasting studios. Their task is not an easy one, 
for actually they are creating an art that is original, 
rather than derivative. Allowance must be made 
for early missteps which will ultimately and grad- 
ually lead to a proven formula for “‘video’”’ presen- 
tation. 

Once perfected and in widespread use, the influ- 
ence of television will be far-reaching and profound. 
The flickering portraits it projects will eventually 
penetrate the remote places of the earth’s surface, 
just as radio’s spoken word does now. But the im- 
pression it creates will be deeper and more effec- 
tive than those left by either movies or broadcasts. 
Through program selection and manner of presen- 
tation, the leaders of this new type of entertain- 
ment will wield a subtle power more potent than 
any group of editors or producers has yet pos- 
sessed. Their responsibility is not one to be handied 
lightly or haphazardly. It calls for careful plan- 
ning and serious thought. 

It is not too early for the industry to set down 
a code of program-ethics to protect the hapless 
listener-viewer from the misguided enthusiasm of 
advertisers, who often overstep the limits of good 
taste in their sales “spiels.” Vulgar commercial 
have on many occasions made radio listening a 
nightmare. Together with the puerile soap-opera 
dramatics and the questionable humor of some 
comics, these spoken ads have been a tremendous 
hindrance to the entire broadcasting industry. To 
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visualize the manner that many sponsors nuw 
choose for their commercials would not only offend 
the average audience, it would prove a definite 
drawback to the entire television industry. The 
radio networks, NBC, CBS and Mutual have, in 
general, done an admirable job of protecting their 
listeners from these horrendous commercials. Many 
of the smaller, independent stations have not been 
so careful. Free rein has been granted to the 
imaginations of writers possessed of an urge to as- 
sault the listener with lurid description, moronic 
sloganeering and crude sales appeal. To permit 
such tactics in television would be suicidal. 

To many outside the teaching profession it has 
always appeared strange that educators have never 
fully realized the value of motion pictures and 
radio. Certainly they have not fully utilized the 
opportunities provided by both media as comple- 
ments to the textbook and the blackboard. Radio 
has dozens of excellent programs that might be 
integrated into the school schedule. Hundreds of 
motion-picture reels.lie gathering dust in Holly- 
wood vaults when they might instead prove to be 
of invaluable assistance to the history, geography 
or economics student. 

One college professor—who was formerly a 
broadcasting company executive—recently re- 
marked to the writer that a great majority of his 
colleagues seem to suffer from camera and “mike” 
fright. They fear any intrusion by these arts as 
possible competition, instead of viewing the screen 
and radio in the same light as a library reference 
book or museum exhibit. It is quite possible that 
if our educational system had been streamlined in 
this manner twenty years ago, the country might 
be spared the sorry spectacle of college graduates 
failing to pass elementary Army and Navy ex- 
aminations. Standard requirements have had to 
be lowered in both services because of the startling 
number of failures by young men with sheepskins 
framed on the wall at home. A great part of the 
blame for this unhealthy situation must be borne 
by those hidebound members of the teaching pro- 
fession who have consistently blocked progress in 
education. 

Television will lean heavily on the presentation 
of current events, news broadcasts and dramatiza- 
tions for its material. Much of it will fit readily 
into the average grammur, high-school or college 
curriculum. Proper and intelligent cooperation and 
integration of schedules by schools and television 
stations are a must for tomorrow’s postwar world. 

The addition of televised education will make 
the schoolroom a more attractive and exciting spot 
for the average youngster. It will also play an im- 
portant part in the eventual elimination of juvenile 
delinquency as a major national problem. Motion 
pictures in the auditorium or classroom will serve 
to keep many young impressionables out of theatres 
in their spare hours. This is not intended as a 
blanket indictment of motion-picture entertain- 
ment; but we must face the undeniable fact that 
films designed exclusively for adult consumption 
are of no benefit to children who spend their Satur- 
day afternoons in the local movie theatre. Yes, 
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television will bring a challenge for the educators— 
one they must accept and master if we are to have 
a moral, social and artistic advance at a rate con- 
sistent with our material progress. 

Above all, the success of the television experi- 
ment depends on the degree of intelligent interest 
exhibited by that vast, heterogeneous group, the 
general public. The family circle will be affected 
most vitally by the introduction of a new entertain- 
ment medium, one that enters into the city living- 
room and the country parlor. More than radio or 
the motion picture, it presents possibilities of dan- 
ger for the home. Children may be kept out of 
the neighborhood movie house when the film is 
known to be unsuitable. The matter of radio mis- 
steps is not handled so easily, and on many occa- 
sions the network offices have been deluged with 
phone calls and letters when some smug comic has 
slipped into burlesque humor in a reckless desire 
for sensationalism at any price. Close supervision 
must be exercised in the production and writing of 
television programs, particularly because they will 
one day be the principal form of home entertain- 
ment. All our righteous indignation at international 
banditry and lofty planning for a brave new world 
will be no more than mere twaddle if the highest 
standards are not instituted and maintained when 
telecasts become an actuality. Moral values can 
be strengthened, national blots like juvenile de- 
linquency erased, and cultural standards elevated 
by intelligent utilization of television. Carelessness, 
greed and amorality are the ogres which may well 
destroy its usefulness as a medium of entertain- 
ment and education. 

Parents, educators, every one of us, must ever 
be aware of our stake in any instrument of propa- 
ganda, education or entertainment. Our national 
enemies, and the foes of our spiritual strength, have 
attempted on many occasions to wrest from us 
control of the channels of amusement and informa- 
tion. That they have not succeeded is due in large 
measure to the vigilance of our Catholic press, to 
organizations like the Legion of Decency and to 
public-spirited citizens who have detected the 
machinations of those who would undermine both 
our Faith and our nation. Eternal vigilance is de- 
manded of us; and that need not call for petty carp- 
ing, continual nagging of the industries involved 
or government censorship. It does require an active, 
intelligent interest; an appreciation of the scope, 
limitations and problems of the various media and 
a sense of participation and proprietorship by those 
who must ultimately foot all the bills. 

Continued research will inevitably result in lower 
production and reception costs. Television will then 
emerge as a full-fledged contendor for public ap- 
proval. Unless all concerned with its success—from 
program conception to parlor reception—are con- 
ditioned to meet its challenge and to take advan- 
tage of its opportunities, “‘video” will be little more 
than another mechanical step in our technical 
march. Properly utilized, it can be an instrument 
of inestimable value in the promulgation of world 
brotherhood, permanent peace and the fuller life 
promised so blithely by our statesmen. 











UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


HOPE for a definite solution of Europe’s great 
problem lies in the current document known as the 
“Draft Constitution of the United States of Eu- 
rope.” This work, the finished product of the Pan- 
European Conference and the Research Seminar 
for European Federation of New York University, 
comes to us with signs of authority backed by a 
sure understanding of reality. In terms strongly 
reminiscent of our own Constitution, it presents 
concrete provisions for a federation of all the na- 
tions of the Continent. Russia and Britain ex- 
cepted, every part of Europe is marked for inclu- 
sion in the new frame of union. 

The need for such an organization—the need for 
Europeans, and for all other peoples whose peace 
and welfare depend so much on what happens in 
Europe—finds confirmation in a scintillating article 
contributed to the New York Times of April 23 by 
Emery Reves. He deals with the Atlantic Charter 
and its supposed aim of “self-determination of na- 
tions.” There he makes this strong point: 

Realizing that the security of one people results 

from the cooperation of all to secure the rights of 

each, we believe that real independence of nations 
can be attained only by the regulation of their inter- 
dependence. 

To give effect to this comment, he quotes Winston 


Churchill on the idea of absolute national sover- 
eignty and national self-determination, in the omi- 
nous prophecy of 1930: “No one can suppose that 
this [absolute independence] is going to last.” 

It did not last. Nor can it, in the world of today. 
The idea was wrong in the first place. No individ- 
uals, no people, enjoy such independence that they 
may do absolutely what they please and act with- 
out reference to the welfare of others. In fact, too, 
no separate and absolutely sovereign nation could 
sustain itself alone in the present epoch. It follows 
then that, if we would keep our liberties, we must 
abate somewhat our claim to unlimited action and 
establish an organized interdependence of nations. 

International law supposes this real interdepen- 
dence. The Atlantic Charter hints at it, though, as 
Cordell Hull said in his recent speech on our atti- 
tude toward that document, the Charter is “not a 
code of law from which detailed answers to every 
question can be distilled by painstaking analysis of 
its words and phrases.” He contended that the 
Charter is “an expression of fundamental ojectives 
toward which we and our allies are directing our 
policies.” His consistent stress on the interdepen- 
dence of nations, and Churchill’s own blessing on a 
sound system of association among the European 
peoples, give us good grounds to expect that the 
victorious Allied Nations will offer their help in 
establishing that association. 

The scheme adopted by the new Constitution is 
that of a federation of sovereign states. Many 
doubt that sovereign states will agree to federate. 
This doubt was sharply felt during our own forma- 
tive experience when, in September of 1787, the 
American Constitution was presented for ratifica- 
tion to the thirteen original States. Some then 
feared that local independence would never yield 


to control by a central government. But the perils 
of the day, and the eloquent leadership of great 
statesmen, won a sufficient majority in the State 
conventions to gain universal adherence to the 
Union. 

In Europe a picture of similar peril strikes the 
eye of everyone who has lived through the past 
five years. Is the statesmanship present? Or will 
the land be so ravaged, the spirit of freedom so 
smashed by harrowing memories of tyranny and 
destruction, that Communist plans alone will have 
power to lure the peoples? Does enough of human 
hope survive to warrant expectation of effort to 
rebuild? This hope seems solidly founded, if one 
can judge at all from details of resistance move- 
ments in every corner of the occupied lands. And 
as a widespread and persistent resistance connotes 
intelligent and brave leadership, no one need de- 
spair of finding responsible men who will lead their 
fellows to accept a sound method to re-create 
Europe. 

It is fortunate that this new Constitution issued 
forth on our own soil. The success of our Republic 
in its infant days thrilled the hearts of all men in 
1789. And today none but the doubters fail to see 
that our flag goes ahead of warriors who fight, not 
for aggrandizement, but for justice and freedom. 

How would the new Constitution guarantee the 
liberty of its peoples? That is the basic question. 
A Bill of Rights is the starting point, a pledge for 
individual and group rights to pursue life on the 
proper plane of human dignity. To ensure those 
rights a federal government is formed, with pro- 
vision for representative control of the Union. Cer- 
tain powers will be used in common, the army, the 
Union courts, a fundamental currency. 

One feature of the Constitution as released 
leaves room for further definition, and that is what 
we call the “power of the purse.” At present, in 
articles 65-66-67, the European Congress may levy 
taxes. More than that, “the revenues of the Union 
shall also include all of the net proceeds of import 
duties levied by the member states upon their 
mutual trade,” and also “fifty per cent of the net 
proceeds of import duties levied upon goods com- 
ing from outside the Union.” As the hope is for 
abolition of interior trade barriers, the line of de- 
velopment seems plain. But the power of spending 
is nowhere stated in precise terms. How the Con- 
gress, the army, the administration will find regu- 
lar support will have to be worked out if and when 
the Union begins to function. 

Another matter in which a rephrasing of the 
draft might help the Constitution is found in Arti- 
cle 24. Its final clause, banning organized action 
that “advocates disrespect for, or violation of, ex- 
isting law,” may easily be twisted to read “existing 
laws” and thus nullify Article 23 on the right of 
petition. 

Swiss inspiration is apparent in the Council of 
Seven, elected by the Congress for terms of four 
years each, from which the rotating presidency is 
chosen. The success of democracy in Switzerland 
—a little Europe in itself—augurs well for the pro- 
posed United States of Europe. W. E. S. 
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MOTHER'S DAY 


MOTHERHOOD took on a new meaning, a very 
exalted meaning on the day the Angel Gabriel 
said to our Lady: “Behold, thou shalt conceive in 
thy womb, and thou shalt bring forth a son, and 
thou shalt call His name Jesus.” 

On that day a woman became Mother of the 
Son of God, made man. She did conceive in her 
womb. She felt life stir within her. For nine months 
from her own flesh and blood she fed the new life 
within her. Of the flesh and blood of a woman was 
formed the flesh and blood of the Son of God. 

On Christmas Day she saw for the first time 
what she had wrought and, like every mother, she 
rejoiced with a joy exceeding great and she clasped 
the newborn child to her, and to this flesh of her 
flesh she dedicated all the years of her life. They 
were years of anxiety, of sacrifice, years of joy 
unspeakable and sorrow such as no pam mother 
has ever known. Yet they were a mother’s years, 
her tears a mother’s tears, her joy a mother’s joy, 
her achievement a mother’s achievement. She had 
brought forth a son. 

Since that day unnumbered millions of mothers 
have brought forth sons and daughters. They have 
fed them of their own flesh and blood. They have 
borne them in pain and anguish. They have held 
them in their arms with a joy that only brimming 
eyes can speak. They have nursed them through 
nights filled with sickness. They have starved that 
their sons and daughters might eat. They have 
seen in their sons and daughters other Christs, and 
have trained them in all the ways of Christ. Then 
they, like Mary, have seen their sons and daughters 
go away from millions of Nazareths to do their 
own work in the world, to found other homes, to 
wage wars that had to be waged, to wear the stole 
of the priesthood and carry Christ to Christian 
and pagan, to found towns and cities, to give in 
their turn to a starving world all the food of the 
spirit that they themselves had been fed at a 
mother’s breast and a mother’s knee. 

Since that day Christian men innumerable have 
wooed Christian maids, and their wooing was a 
holy thing, because to a Christian man the maid 
he woos is Mary, another mother who will bring 
forth a son. Since that time Mother is a holy word, 
because in the thinking and in the dreaming of 
every Christian man, Mother and Mary seem to 
mingle, to fuse into one, to be one. 

Is this sentimental? Yes, wonderfully, beautiful- 
ly, shamelessly, pridefully sentimental. It is the 
sentimentality on which a good world must feed. 
It is a sentimentality which means the heart’s grati- 
tude to one mother and to all mothers. It is a 
sentimentality which bows today, on Mother’s Day, 
before the love, the sacrifice, the courage, the 
hope, the sweetness of motherhood. 

Today and all days may God bless and strengthen 
and comfort all the mothers of the world, and all 
the maids who yet will be mothers. 

Today and all days may the fruit of every womb 
be blessed. 
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FATHER ORLEMANSKI 


PREMIER Stalin has once again done what we 
might have expected—the unexpected. He ex- 
pressed a desire to meet a Father Orlemanski 
in Moscow, there to discuss Polish affairs with 
him. Who is Father Orlemanski? 

He seems to represent, at first sight, no one 
but himself. Mr. Hull has publicly repudiated 
the idea that he goes for or on behalf of the 
State Department. So far as the Department is 
concerned, Father Orlemanski is just a man 
that Stalin wants to talk to. Monsignor Ready, 
of N.C.W.C., has publicly denied the radio 
rumor that some “high Catholic official at 
Washington” was in on the matter. 

Father Orlemanski, like the prophets, is not 
without honor save in his own country; for 
Moscow went all out to make him welcome. His 
coming was front-page news, and the wire- 
photo services hummed with his picture, in 
company with Marshal Stalin and M. Molotov. 
Evidently, Father Orlemanski is someone of 
importance in Soviet eyes. 

His purpose, he told the AP correspondent, 
is to promote a democratic Poland, friendly to 
the USSR. By an interesting coincidence, Stalin 
has been asking for the same thing, in practi- 
cally the same words. Father Orlemanski is the 
founder of the Kosciuszko League, which is 
opposed by all the other Polish-American 
groups. He terms himself, according to the 
New York Times, “the only Roman Catholic 
priest in America who supported a move for 
friendship between Russia and Poland and a 
real democratic government for Poland.” He 
told the AP correspondent in Moscow that he 
intended to write and speak in the United States 
to gain Polish-American support for his views. 

The question that will not be stifled is: what 
does Premier Stalin want in the United States 
that he cannot or will not get by the usual 
diplomatic means? The average American citi- 
zen must feel a sense of affront and humiliation 
that our State Department seems to have been 
so cavalierly by-passed. Is Father Orlemanski 
to be “Stalin’s man” here, organizing a pres- 
sure group to work upon the State Depart- 
ment? The formula, somehow, sounds familiar 
and by no means wholesome. Premier Stalin's 
latest move is of no help whatever to the unity 
of the United Nations. 
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WHITE SUPREMACY 


SOUTHERN opinion about “white supremacy” 
is not quite the hysterical thing that some of 
the politicians would seem to make it. This is 
made clear by the statement issued April 29 by 
the Board of Directors of the Southern Re- 
gional Council, Inc., meeting at Atlanta: 

In the heat of current political campaigns in 
various parts of the South, the race issue has 
been raised by certain candidates or their pro- 
moters. Vicious rumors have been circulated 
and the spurious issues of “white supremacy” 
and “social equality” have been dragged forth 
in an attempt to arouse the passions and preju- 
dices of voters. 

We condemn all such tactics as unfair and 
destructive of the spirit of unity and coopera- 
tion which we need now as never before, and 
we appeal to all good citizens to consider care- 
fully whether those persons who use such tactics 
are worthy of public trust. 

The decision of the United States Supreme 
Court on the Texas primaries was, of course, 
heaven-sent grist to the mill of demagogic po- 
liticos. “Nullification” began to be heard again. 

The statement of the Southern Regional 
Council is a reminder that the politicians do 
not always speak for the South. To take one 
instance, the resolution of the lower house of 
South Carolina’s legislature throwing defiance 
in the teeth of “damned agitators” from the 
North was front-page news. How many who 
were shocked by that resolution have heard 
that it died quietly in committee? 

A striking and very cogent argument for the 
Southern Regional Council’s position was used 
in the recent primaries by the people of Ala- 
bama and Florida. Opponents of Senator Hill in 
the former and of Senator Pepper in the latter 
State pulled the “white supremacy” stop out 
all the way. The result, predicted Thomas L. 
Stokes, Scripps-Howard writer, would be a 
backfire; people were disgusted with that sort 
of politics. The victory of the two Senators 
underscored his prediction. 

We in the North, as we remember Detroit 
and Harlem, must find that it ill behooves us 
to fling stones at the South. If we find race 
problems delicate and difficult, they are more 
so, not less so, in the South. While we put our 
own house in order, we should rather encour- 
age than discourage those in the South who 
are setting their hands to that thankless task. 





FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


IN his Presidential Address to the fifty-eighth an- 
nual convention of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, in Manhattan, Linwood I. 
Noyes told the seven hundred publishers in atten- 
dance that they had “a double duty and responsi- 
bility—to support our fighting men to the utmost, 
and to keep safe and intact the freedoms for which 
they fight and which we all cherish.” 

This accent on freedom pervaded a good deal of 
the convention oratory, and a chance observer 
might have been pardoned for wondering why the 
publishers thought it necessary at this time to rush 
to the defense of the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. The fact is, as we have pointed out be- 
fore, that the present Administration has made 
thus far a magnificent record in avoiding war hys- 
teria and in preserving intact the rights of free 
speech and free press. While a very rigorous cen- 
sorship exists over both military and diplomatic 
developments, every sane man recognizes that this 
is necessary and inevitable. Even Mr. Noyes, after 
warning that some mistakes have been made, con- 
ceded that, in general, those in charge of military 
news have been showing good judgment. 

If there is little reason to quarrel with military 
censorship, there is even less reason to criticize 
restrictions on the reporting of domestic news. And 
as for wartime limitations on the expression of 
editorial opinion, the question has not, as far as 
we know, been seriously raised. No one reading 
our metropolitan press can have any doubt that it 
is bitterly opposed, with relatively few exceptions, 
to the present Administration, and completely un- 
inhibited in expressing that opposition. Indeed, 
many of our daily papers during the year just 
elapsed have been almost as diligent in persuading 
the American public to turn Mr. Roosevelt out of 
the White House as they have been in reporting 
news from the war fronts. And in this course, al- 
though some of them have gone beyond the bounds 
of reason and good taste, they have not been hin- 
dered in the least. 

Why, then, did the publishers in convention as- 
sembled choose the present time to stress freedom 
of the press? 

Frankly, we do not profess to know the reason— 
an ignorance which is neither here nor there. For 
the concern of the publishers for freedom of the 
press needs no justification. In a democracy, there 
can never be too much concern for the preservation 
of those fundamental liberties guaranteed in the 
First Amendment, since they are the life-blood of 
our political freedom. Without them, without free- 
dom of speech and freedom of the press, democracy 
would shrivel among us and die. 

That is precisely the reason why many thought- 
ful citizens are worried by the present state of the 
newspaper business. Although none of the conven- 
tion speakers mentioned the point, there exists a 
hoary suspicion that the metropolitan press is not 
nearly so free as it pretends to be. So close are the 
bonds of mutual self-interest which link newspaper 
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publishers with great financial interests that it is 
hard to believe that editorial tunes are not called, 
at least indirectly, by those who day after day pay 
the piper—and pay him right handsomely. 

Ted Le Berthon, who for a number of years was 
a highly popular columnist on a secular daily in 
Los Angeles, recently devoted a column to this 
question in the Tidings, official organ of the Los 
Angeles Archdiocese. “The great majority of the 
secular newspaper publishers today,” he charges, 
“are only free to serve Mammon, and once they 
weaken in their service to Mammon, it is the be- 
ginning of the end.” 

In the following passage, which is quoted from a 
reprint appearing in the May Catholic Digest, Mr. 
Le PRerthon explains the tie-up between newspapers 
and their advertisers: 

A few big advertising agencies control the accounts 

of the great chain organizations which dole out mil- 

lions of dollars of advertising annually. In virtually 

every big American city, the department store that 

is the biggest buyer of advertising space is part of a 

chain of huge stores, although this usually is not 

known to the general public. The same goes for the 
big movie palaces and the public markets. 

This financial relationship does not mean, of 
course, that advertisers directly interfere with edi- 
torial policy. Instances in which large advertisers 
dictate to a publisher are probably rare. But there 
is an indirect influence which is never absent and 
which few publishers can afford to ignore. If this 
is not true, there does not seem to be any adequate 
reason why the great majority of metropolitan 
papers consistently take stands on social and eco- 
nomic questions which coincide with the desires of 
the employing and propertied classes. The result 
of this unbalance is that the progressive social 
viewpoint is seldom fully presented to the voting 
public. It is a pity that the publishers in convention 
assembled did not devote some time to this threat 
to freedom of the press. 


AGREEMENT WITH SPAIN 


ON May 2, Secretary of State Hull announced that 
“the American Government and the British Gov- 
ernment have received assurances from the Span- 
ish Government which permit a settlement of cer- 
tain outstanding issues.” 

As a result of this agreement signed in Madrid, 
the Spanish Government has agreed to expel des- 
ignated Axis agents from Tangier and the adja- 
cent mainland, to close the German consulate in 
Tangier, to release a number of Italian merchant 
ships now held in Spanish ports and to restrict 
drastically shipments of wolfram to Germany. In 
return, we have pledged ourselves to permit the 
renewal of oil shipments which were suspended 
last February. 

One sentence in the Hull statement, to the effect 
that Franco “has withdrawn all Spanish military 
forces from the Eastern Front,” will come as a 
disconcerting surprise to the Leftist press. To Am- 
bassador Hayes is due great credit for a diplo- 
matic settlement immensely beneficial to us and 
gravely disappointing to Hitler. 
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CRISIS IN CHICAGO 


IN the case of Montgomery-Ward v. the Govern- 
ment of the United States, there are two related 
issues at stake. 

The first is the legality of the Government’s 
seizure of the Company’s Chicago properties. This 
involves the determination of the extent of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s authority to settle industrial disputes 
under the Smith-Connally Act and under the war- 
time powers, expressed and implied, of the Chief 
Executive and Commander in Chief. A decision on 
this point will be handed down by Judge William 
H. Holly, in Federal Court in Chicago, before this 
number of AMERICA reaches its readers. We shall 
comment on the decision at the proper time. 

The second issue is the future of the War Labor 
Board and the Government’s whole wartime policy 
on industrial disputes. It is this issue which gives 
the Montgomery-Ward case an immediate impor- 
tance which cannot be exaggerated. 

Until the present time, the War Labor Board, 
largely on account of the patriotic cooperation of 
industrial and labor leaders, has been notably suc- 
cessful in settling industrial disputes. The record 
shows that the time lost through strikes since 
Pearl Harbor aggregates only an infinitesimal per- 
centage of the time worked. Established originally 
by Executive Order, but since given statutory au- 
thority by Congress, WLB has had little difficulty 
in exacting obedience from industry and labor. On 
a few occasions, it is true, the Board has been 
forced to request Presidential intervention to secure 
compliance with its directives, but these occasions 
stand out precisely because they have been so rare. 
Responsible leaders of labor and industry obviously 
realize that the nation is at war, and that the 
present emergency is no time to indulge in indus- 
trial disputes as usual. 

The question is, are we now to abandon a policy 
which has been so successful? 

In much of the discussion of the Ward case, over 
the radio, in the press and in Congress (and a 
great deal of that discussion has been so intemper- 
ate as to hinder the cause of peaceful industrial 
relations), this capital point has been largely ig- 
nored. If Montgomery-Ward succeeds in defying 
the authority of the President, we shall see that 
it has been ignored to our peril. 

The fact is that it would take very little pressure 
today, when the unity forged by the disaster at 
Pearl Harbor has begun visibly to disintegrate, 
to disturb the present peaceful relations between 
labor and industry. An indication of this was the 
spontaneity with which organized labor in Chicago, 
including the AFL Teamsters and affiliates of the 
Railway Brotherhoods, rallied to the defense of 
the CIO’s United Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Employes. For this reason, among others, we 
agree with the New York Times that Montgomery- 
Ward, by defying the Government, “has not acted 
wisely from the national standpoint.” The Com- 
pany might well have continued the contract with 
the Union, as WLB ordered, until a new election 
had clarified the disputed bargaining rights. 
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TOMMY McCARTHY: CG. |. 


JOSEPH DEVER 








I AM sitting in a troop train somewhere in a weary 
absence of contour known as Kansas; I am looking 
at the apple-glow faces of the fellow G.I.’s who 
sit across from me; I am thinking of the inevitable 
sinkhole in Texas which will be our aerial gunnery 
school and above all, I, a rational baggage in my 
lurching cosmos of grimy Pullman, am thinking of 
Tommy McCarthy. 

Who is Tommy McCarthy? He is, or was, a G.I. 
like myself, like the “good Joes” who clutter lizard- 
like about me, who read rainbowish, pagan pic- 
torials and who put aside all thought of life’s 
meaning because we will all soon be aerial gun- 
ners, and because it is almost time to go to the 
diner for chow. 

In the immediate-soon we will file into a quite 
luxurious dining-car; the civilians and casual 
military travelers will nod cheerfully or auto- 
matically at us as their moods suggest. In the 
distant-soon we shall arrive at the cacti-nightmare 
that is aerial gunnery school. And thus it is that 
many of us will go the apparently monstrously- 
futile way of Tommy McCarthy. 

For Tommy is dead now. He was an aerial gun- 
ner who gave his life in the performance of his 
duty: “ ... and no birds sing.” 

If I were of prodigious stature as a thinker and 
as a writer, I do believe I would have called this 
piece, in the name of beauty: Lycidas, Adonais, or 
“Blow, bugles, blow ...” and in the name of truth 
I would have called it: Alma Redemptoris Mater 
or Idea of a University or The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. 

Now please do not laugh at me. I think I know 
what I am trying to say and I think I have power- 
ful intimations that all these organ-roll nobilities 
of language, of truth and of beauty are quite the 
same as the words: “Tommy McCarthy.” I think 
the title, and, more importantly, the guy, are vast- 
ly more indigenous to the speech of my pen than 
the classic titles I have mentioned; and, lastly, I 
think the simple Irish and American words ““Thom- 
as McCarthy,” are most warming to my heart, 
wherein originates the substance of any words that 
I may utter in behalf of his manhood and his mean- 
ing in the God-spun web of time. 

For it is not only Tommy that I bemoan, it is 
every man-alive who suffers or dies because of 


the quenchless holocaust which encroaches inex- 
orably upon us from every side. 

Therefore, dead Tommy (who will always live) 
is my humble but shining symbol of all arms and 
all men from the time that Michael the Archangel 
brandished his blinding sword in the face of Father 
Adam, to the contemporaneous moment of a young 
boy’s violent death, be it in a loathsome foxhole, 
amid the furious blood-churn of the high seas, or 
in the hurtling, flapping sky-coffin which is hap- 
pily called Liberator and which, in Tommy’s case, 
liberated only his soul from his body. And I am 
not sure that instruments of death are things to 
be derided, for they are only the will of man gone 
amok, and they are only obedient servants of hands, 
wires, electrical impulses and chemical reactions, 
which are in turn, obedient servants of man. 

So, now, good, brave, slumbering Tommy-lad, 
you are our Lycidas, our Adonais, our silver-sweet 
song of Rupert Brooke. You and every broken, 
bleeding boy who dies unjustly, monstrously, with- 
out a single say-so in the talk of love and laughter, 
the mead-hall roister, the mountains and the sea, 
the seasons, sports, cathedrals, the full and flower- 
ing, wondrously-variant gardens which are man’s 
estate; you will have no tongue, no hand in these, 
stil-Tommy, Tommy-silent-with-the-flowers. 

You and every boy who dies, no matter what 
his flag, you are our own and we will love you well 

Your death is beauty, I tell you, in a large, 
eternal way. It is beauty most because it is most 
inexpressible. 

When news of your sudden death reached us, we 
said: “Gosh, poor Tommy!” and continued stuffing 
our barracks bags. For the troop train would leap 
across the continent in the morning, we would be 
on it assigned to a gunnery school and we could 
think of Tommy on the way. We were Tommy, we 
were all young G.I.’s, who are, at the bottom, 
civilians in uniform, and you could bring on your 
flapping sky-coffins until the old and sorry earth 
groaned, collapsed like a sodden cardboard box 
and hurled its coruscating remnants into the obliv- 
iate, crimson foams of Hell; and we, the civilians 
in uniform, would always be there to man these 
engines of destruction, we would always be on 
hand to fly with Tommy, to die with Tommy and 
never ask you why. 
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But wnat of the truth of Tommy McCarthy? 
Why is he Chaucer and Newman and Gibbon, why 
is his name the golden titles of all these? 

To be honest with you, I am no student of 
Chaucer. In the old days of Freshman English, 
we got Chaucer to the wry and soundless accom- 
paniment of winces and grimaces; we have him now 
in impressions and, of course, that is the way we 
should have him; we should have him in ideas 
rather than in parrot-memory. I can tell you, there- 
fore, how I feel about Alma Redemptoris Mater 
in relation to Tommy McCarthy, and I am sure 
that this is the best of scholarship, that of the 
spirit, that of undying love and understanding ap- 
plicable to all men. 

The little boy, in Chaucer’s tale, whose head 
was cut off so ruthlessly by the medieval Jews, 
could very well be Tommy McCarthy, could very 
well be every Mary-loving soldier that you know. 

And the night before Tommy left Armament 
School in Denver, I talked to him of Our Lady, 
of how she was, as Queen of Horizons, the logical 
Patroness of airmen everywhere; I mentioned that 
the finer elements of sky: blue-purity, white cloud, 
sun, moon, stars, eminence were all graphically 
symbolic of Alma Redemptoris Mater. 

I read to him a poem I had written embodying 
somewhat this idea. He liked it much, quietly said 
it would go, and I knew then the deep and abiding 
love rooted in him for the Virgin. I knew this, not 
because of the verses, but because of the Virgin, 
for no one could like the poem without first loving 
the Virgin. 

“To whom do you refer and why?” would have 
been the reaction of those who think us senti- 
mental mythologists. 

And although the forces of evil—the necessity 
of war machines, the causes of war, hate among 
men—although these forces cut him down ruthless- 
ly in the early flower of his life, his body sweetly 
sings: Alma Redemptoris Mater. 

For surely there is fairness in Our Lady’s love. 
For all her lovers. His death is as real, as fiendish, 
as pathetic, as sacramental as that of the beautiful 
child in Chaucer’s tale, and it is no incredible 
imaginative flight to assume that the Lady loves 
him in such measure that his flesh may sweetly 
sing: Alma Redemptoris Mater. 

Next, there is to be considered the truth which 
says that Tommy McCarthy is redolent of The 
Idea Of A University. 

He was an Irishman from New York City, edu- 
cated at the Catholic University in Washington, 
D. C. He believed a liberal-arts education to be its 
own end; he was an English major interested in 
the higher literature of the mother tongue; he 
wanted intensely to write, but he became a gun- 
ner and saw no marked cleavage in the two. He 
had asked me: “Will you sail to South America 
with me after the war, Danny? There’s a Catholic 
culture everywhere, down there, and every city is 
a City of God.” 

He called me “Danny Deever,” for fairly obvious 
reasons, and though I had not known him long, 
the mutual warmth of books, writing, rum, Ro- 
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manism and rebellion against a cockeyed modern 
world made us the fastest and the oldest of friends. 

He loved his mother and his family, he hated 
sham, was indifferent to rank, feared only God, 
knew that his duty as a healthy, footloose Amer- 
ican was to fight, and fought. Barring the corn, he 
was a real story-book Yank. 

Finally, Tommy was the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, just as I am, just as you are. His 
death may help win this war, even as ours might, 
but there is a war greater than that of steel and 
blood which we are going to lose, and its losers 
will be components of every nation. 

And if you will put aside your rose-colored 
glasses for a few short moments, in the name of 
Tommy McCarthy and in the name of Christ cruci- 
fied, I will tell you something which I know is true. 

It is, that in the cause of a Christian state, Tom- 
my’s death, your death, mine, your brother’s, your 
father’s, all the deaths of soldiers in the name of a 
Christian state, a Christian way of life, are, to 
an extent, blindly, wearily futile. I mean merely 
to say that no matter who wins the war, some parts 
of paganism win: Jew- and Negro-hatred wins, 
divorce wins, promiscuity wins, plutocracy wins, 

I, like many another, like Tommy, like others 
who are dead and who are alive, know that it is 
best to fight for America now even thouy) we lose 
if we win. 

But we know, further, that we belong to a City 
of God, to a nation, among a people, ruled from 
on high through a Divinely ordained Vicar upon 
earth; we know that this is truly our way of life 
and it cannot, democracy or no, be adequately 
found among the pagans: the Jew- and Negro- 
haters, the birth controllers, the free lovers, the 
divorcers, the exploiters, plunderers. 

So, bring on the cosmic war, my fellow mate- 
rialists, in the name of ideal, elemental, American 
Democracy, in the name of a nation founded upon 
Christian principles; we will fight it for you, as 
Tommy McCarthy fought; we will fight; we will 
be true and steadfast at our posts, if need be we 

But those of us who come back to the great, 
glittery, melange of self-glorification that taints 
Hollywood-America, those who come back, and 
who are at the same time violently in love with 
Christ, His Lady, His people, His Church, will have 
no part of you. We will, perhaps, have earned the 
right to dig our catacombs, prepare our medieval 
retreats, plot and piece our Benedictine farms, erect 
our chapels, our monastic schools of God, of love, 
truth and beauty; we will, perhaps, have earned 
the right to do these things in peace, to make our 
Christian life without the palpable threat of bombs 
and without the impalpable threat of your mate- 
rialistic contagions. We shall endeavor to establish 
the best kingdom of God that is possible upon this 
earth and with men like Tommy McCarthy and 
women like Tommy’s own dear mother we shall 
await the day of Judgment; and we shall then see 
who is mythological, my sensate worldlings, we 
shall then see. 














BOOKS 


THE VATICAN 


Tue Erernat Crry. By Desider Holisher. Frederick 

Ungar. $3 

Wauire Smoke Over THE VATICAN. By Don Sharkey. 

The Bruce Publishing Company. $2 

Tue Listenine Post. By Thomas B. Morgan. G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. $3 

THE VATICAN AND THE War. By Camille Cianfarra. 

E. P. Dutton and Co. $3 
THERE was something reminiscent of the old world of 
chivalry in a recent newspaper report of a plane flying 
the Papal colors escorted by British planes, which gave 
polite place to German planes when approaching Ger- 
man-controlled parts of Italy. Another news item that 
opened vistas, past and future, told of the probable 
formation of a Papal fleet. It was a startling bit of news 
until memory brought up a picture of Papal galleys of 
old, and imagination summoned up the wonderful possi- 
bilities of ships flying the Papal flag on errands of mercy 
in a world at war. 

That is the Vatican, full of startling things, things old 
and new, thought-provoking things, challenging things. 
The Vatican especially to an American visitor offers 
more than its share of shocks and seeming contradic- 
tions: its medieval pageantry and its modern radio sta- 
tion, its pitifully small, toyland army and its fierce inde- 
pendence in the midst of enemies, its few acres of ground 
(no bigger than a good-sized public park) and its world- 
wide spiritual kingdom, its material insignificance and 
its dominating moral influence in the world. 

No wonder people of all sorts are interested in the 
Vatican now as never before. These four books are all 
an indication of and an answer to that interest. The 
Eternal City is the story of the Vatican in picture form, 
a visual visit to the City of the Popes with just enough 
simply and accurately written text to act as a friendly 
guide. 

White Smoke Over the Vatican is a well informed 
friend to take with you on a second visit. He knows all 
about the history of the Vatican, the structure and func- 
tion of its various congregations, its methods of govern- 
ment. He even dabbles in the art and literature stored 
so abundantly in the Vatican museums and the Vatican 
Library. As he describes and explains all this in sharp, 
fast sentences, he brings in every now and then in brief, 
vivid flashes, the personalities that have made the Vati- 
can world news in recent times. Actually you may won- 
der if he has ever been on the scene, but you have to 
admit that he has digested well the information of those 
who have. 

When you have absorbed all that and are desperately 
trying to recall little facts to impress your friends back 
home, take up Thomas Morgan’s The Listening Post. 
Mr. Morgan is the man who some years ago wrote the 
highly popular Reporter at the Papal Court. The Listen- 
ing Post is in some ways a continuation, in some ways 
a -in. With eighteen years of reporting, he could 
hardly put it all in one book. Like A Reporter at the 
Papal Court, The Listening Post is Morgan’s story as 
well as the Vatican’s, in some few places more Morgan 
than Vatican. It is a warm, human story, colorful, per- 
sonal, newsy, “scoopy” in spots. You may nat care too 
much if you remember it all or not. You will be satisfied 
to sit back and enjoy a good story, drink in a good dose 
of clarifying historical information, gain a keen appre- 
ciation of the characters of Pius XI and Pius XII, their 
struggles with the Duce and the Fuehrer, their untiring 
efforts in the cause of world peace. 

Naturally, you will want to know a great deal more 
about the Vatican under Pius XII. Morgan does not 


know Pius XII as well as he knew his predecessor. 
Camille Cianfarra offers you about all you could wish 
to know about The Vatican and the War. His is the big- 
gest and best of these four books. He knows the modern 
Vatican. He knows the full story of the Vatican and 
Fascism, and the Vatican and Nazism. He witnessed the 
struggle at first hand, and the constantly strong position 
that the Vatican has taken in defense of the rights of 
all men, of all nations and creeds. Especially at a time 
when ill-informed or malicious men insist on speaking 
of Catholic ties with Fascism, it is imperative that we 
know the real story as presented by an outstanding 
journalist whose business it was to know that story. 
Those who wish to cling to prejudice will not read 
Cianfarra’s book, but all who want the answer to preju- 
dice must read it. JOHN P. DELANEY 


TRIUMPH OF PATIENCE 


OLp MASTER: THE Lire or JAN CHRISTIAAN SMuTS. By 

René Kraus. E. P. Dutton and Co. $3.50 
“WHAT worries me is not what is going to happen dur- 
ing this war,” Smuts told a group of women in Pretoria, 
“but what will happen after the war when we have to 
live together in this country. We must build up the spirit 
of reconciliation. Keep quiet, keep the peace, and do not 
try to down those who do not agree with you.” 

Throughout his long and brilliant career this has been 
the touchstone of the personal and political philosophy 
of the Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa. He 
applies it to his own divided country, to the relations 
between color and race, this central problem of 
Africa and, even more, one of the key problems of the 
world, and to the links between nations, groups of na- 
tions, continents and hemispheres. 

Mr. Kraus emphasizes the fact that unity—or holism, 
as he calls it—has been his lifelong aim. The lesson of 
the war, particularly the grueling lesson South Africa 
has had to learn, has only confirmed his belief in co- 
operation, patience and tolerance. “My government has 
exercised the greatest tolerance in the face of almost 
unbearable provocation, yet the country achieved a war 
effort practically unsurpassed in the world,” Smuts in- 
sists, looking back on the hard and stony road he has 
had to tread in these last years. 

“We have a complex and difficult country,” Smuts 
says, and goes on: 

There is no young country in the world where the 

problem of government is more difficult. We have a 

divided people. But it will not always remain so. 

The time is coming—although I shall not see it— 

when this will be a united people, and there will be a 

united national will. We have not yet reached that 

stage. All our work has been done not by a united 
people—we have not had that gracious blessing here 
in South Africa. It had to be done with a hopelessly 
divided people, against an opposition which did not 
merely dissent passively, but was violently active. 
It has been done through patience and tolerance, 
mostly on the part of the Government. The provoca- 
tion was sometimes more than human nature could 
bear—but we bore it. We have been patient, forbear- 
ing, long-suffering, trying, like a wise doctor, to 
probe into the disease. Personally, I have always 
been filled with love for my own people. If they 
have sometimes talked too strongly, and looked 
upon me as an enemy—lI have not done the same. 
Political life in South Africa is a lesson in pa- 
tience. I myself have been impatient, and most of 
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4 SELECTED — APPROVED — CATHOLIC — CAMPS » 








TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 
On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
80@ acres on private lake, 3 hours 
from N. Y. and Phila. Superbly 
equipped. Riding, golf, swimming, 
sailing, canoeing, aquaplaning, arch- 
ery, hockey, tennis, dancing, dra- 
matics. Junior Camp. Private chapel 
on grounds. 26th year. Catalog. 
Miss Mary A. Lynch 
390 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
(After June 1st, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 











CAMP NOTRE DAME 


LAKE SPOFFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In the Foothills of the White Mountains 
NINE WEEKS—FOR BOYS 6 TO 16 YEARS 
Massive Dining and Recreation Halls Completed in 1941 
RESIDENT CHAPLAIN, PHYSICIAN, NURSE 
Rates: $175 per Season. $22 per Week 
FREE Round-Trip Transportation Between N. Y. City and Camp 
A Camp Like Notre Dame Is Almost a 
Necessity for Your Boy in These Times 
Address Inquiries to 
JOHN E. CULLUM, Director 


STATE-CAPITOL BUILDING, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Phone: UNion 3-3840 








PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
PORTSMOUTH, RHODE ISLAND 
23 miles from Providence; 8 miles from Newport. Con- 
ducted by American Monks of the English Benedictine 
Congregation, assisted by Lay Masters. Curriculum, 
based on 14 centuries of Benedictine educational tradi- 
tion, prepares for all colleges and technical schools. Six 
Forms, comprising 7th and 8th grades, and four years 
of High School. Standard Preparatory Course; added 
opportunities in Mathematics and Physics. College 
Board Examinations. Every facility for Athletics. Sailing 
on Inland Waters of Narragansett Bay. 225 Acres, in- 
cluding Farm operated by School. Scholarships available. 
Summer High School Courses. 
Camp: Ages 10 to 17. 
For further information, apply to Headmaster 


















Conducted by the uu 
Brothers of St. Francis Xavier (Xaverian Brothers) 


Summer Session Begins June 26 
ACCELERATED COURSE FOR SENIORS 
(a) Emphasis on aeronautics, mathematics and sciences. 





(b) Preparation for Army and Navy 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR SPECIAL STUDENTS 
(a) Make up work for conditional grades. 
(b) Special credits. 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE HEADMASTER, BOX No. 247 


DANVERS . MASSACHUSETTS 
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my life I have hustled and pushed on to secure what 

I thought was the good of the country. But more 

and more in the long vista that lies behind I have 

learned that you must be patient. Tolerance and 
patience are the things we have to learn. 

Such is the philosophy of the man who admired 
Rhodes only to become the soul of resistance in the 
Boer War and then, in subsequent years, the great 
peacemaker between the British and the Boers. Smuts 
was the chief architect of the Union of South Africa. 
He helped to oust Imperial Germany from Africa in the 
last war and Mussolini in this one. Today he substitutes 
for Winston Churchill in the British Inner War Cabinet. 
Tomorrow he may be one of the builders of a new world 
order. 

Mr. Kraus has written an able full-length biography 
of one of the outstanding leaders of world democracy. 
It is favorable to Smuts but not too eulogistic. The ma- 
terial, particularly after the publication of the Crafford 
biography last year, is not new. But the familiar story 
is told with the zest and suspense that it richly deserves. 
There is unfortunately only one photograph of Smuts 
and there are no maps. JoHN J. O’CONNOR 


GIVING IS LIVING 


THE Nicut Is ENpDING. By James Ronald. J. B. Lip- 

pincott, $2.75 
“FIND someone or something you can give your affec- 
tion to .. .” said Dr. Andrew Murdoch to Ruth Malvern, 
indicating a shrewd diagnosis and an unfailing cure. 
Soon after, she assumes the responsibility of raising 
three difficult children of a dying woman whom she met 
only once. From this initial step stems a series of hard- 
ships so crushing that the reader’s endurance quails in 
spite of Ruth’s unflinching courage and ultimate suc- 
cess. Over a period of ten years she clings to a hope that 
her once charming but shiftless father will recover and 
be released from the mental hospital. For this she de- 
termines to make no plans for a life of her own, a de- 
termination that not even Andrew’s love can shake until 
after the old man’s suicide. 

The book is a delightfully enriching experience, both 
for its technical merit and its wealth of spiritual values 
exemplified in the selfless devotion of Ruth who was 
“made whole through being destroyed.” There is much 
to chew on and digest. There is nothing disproportionate 
in the picture of good and evil in a small Midland town, 
nothing offensive to good taste or truth. But I think 
that Ruth is not quite human, not quite a woman. The 
men are vibrantly human, but Ruth is a strain on my 
credulity. She is too everlastingly heroic, too consistently 
glib with the right smart answer, too unerringly right 
in all her unconsidered decisions, too unflinchingly Spar- 
tan, too uncomplainingly patient and selfiess to be con- 
vincingly human. With Andrew, I said: “I could shake 
you,” and with Joshua Hall, “Get down off your soap- 
box.” 

I do not doubt a woman could do what Ruth did, even 
dat twenty-three. I do doubt she could do it without a 
quiver. The bravest soul in the world is at some time the 
weakest soul in the privacy of his own room. Ruth, in- 
credibly, never flinches. Nor is she quite normal to re- 
fuse Andrew when marriage with him would never have 
interfered with her love for and her care of her father. 
In spite of these inconsistencies, however, the book is 
worth while. ForRTUNATA CALIRI 


Tue Rarnsow. By Wanda Wasilewska. Translated 

by Edith Bone. Edited for the American Edition by 

Sonia Bleeker. Simon and Schuster. $2.50 
THIS novel, written by Wanda Wasilewska, a Red Army 
Correspondent, deals with the present war of the Rus- 
sian people against the common enemy, Germany. On 
its publication, it was awarded the Stalin Prize for 
Literature and considered one of the best reports of 
the actual warfare in Russia. 














The author, a Pole by birth, has chosen one town in 
the Ukraine for the locale of the novel. The plot of 
the story is concerned with the attempt of the German 
commandant, Captain Werner, to break the silent re 
sistance of the Russian peasants who are under his 
jurisdiction. Because all the able-bodied men of the 
town are in the service of the Russian Army, the re- 
maining athers, children and women become the 
subject of his terrible atrocities. Hounded by the higher- 
ups, Captain Werner tries without success to obtain in- 
formation concerning the activities of the Red guerrillas 
who are operating around the vicinity of the village. 
The peasants, however, are adamant in their refusal 
to talk. 

These peasants, with their tremendous capacity for 
taking unspeakable punishment, are the backbone of 
the USSR. They willingly sacrifice their children and 
themselves rather than submit to the Nazi yoke. The 
one individual who considers her own person more im- 
portant than the common good reaps the hatred of the 
villagers. Her lover, the German Captain, fails in his 
task and, before the novel ends there is violent blood- 
shed and vengeance. 

The Rainbow is starkly realistic. It spares the reader 
none of the gruesome details of Nazi sadism. Joseph 
E. Davies in his foreword to the book writes: “Any one 
who has seen with his own eyes, as I did last year, the 
unforgettable ruins of Stalingrad will not dispute the 
accuracy of the horrors depicted here.” 

The statement of Mr. Davies is not to be questioned by 
lesser humans who have not ventured beyond the bounds 
of their homeland. However, to the outsider looking in 
on the scene which the author had portrayed, the novel 
is filled with propaganda of a Reddish variety. Surely, 
the enemy is not so brutal. Such atrocity reports have 
not appeared from other warring and conquered coun- 
tries. Had Comrade Wasilewska published a more con- 
vincing and authenticated report, her novel would have 
carried more weight. 

Since The Rainbow is a novel, this reviewer is in- 
clined to believe that many of the facts are correct but 
have suffered in the embellishment furnished by the 
author’s graphic imagination. Mary O’GrRapy 


Tue LEANING WIND. By Clifford Gessler. D. Apple- 

ton-Century Co. $3 
EVERYONE is now interested in the Islands of the vast 
South Pacific. People like to know details about the 
natives, about climate and vegetation. Fascinating and 
clear information about this hitherto unfamiliar world 
is to be found here. 

Some months before the war, the Bishop Museum of 
Honolulu sent out this expedition for a survey of Poly- 
nesian ethnology and some branches of natural science 
in the islands south and east of Tahiti. The IJslander 
which made the trip was a sampan: a craft built on 
oriental lines, propelled by a stout diesel motor, chosen 
for adaptability in dangerous and ill-charted seas. 

The commander of the expedition was Dr. C. Mon- 
tague Cooke, Jr., malacologist, who has spent his life in 
the study of land mollusks, commonly known as snails. 
He is a world authority in that branch of science and 
maintains some highly interesting theories as to the 
scientific value of these mollusks. Dr. Harold St. John, 
botanist of the University of Hawaii, and Dr. Kenneth 
P. Emory, ethnologist, were among the thirteen who 
embarked on the Islander. 

The author, Clifford Gessler, signed on as an assistant 
to Dr. Cooke and as chronicler of the journey. He lived 
in Honolulu for a number of years and is a newspaper 
man, teacher and poet. He has written five other books 
of travel and poetry. He now lives in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, and is president of the California Writers’ Club. 

Mr. Gessler’s style is at once reportorial and poetic. 
He gives detailed information about the islands as the 
scientists saw things while, at the same time, he writes 
glowingly and feelingly of the gentle Polynesian people, 
whom he admires and understands. He describes their 
dances and games and manner of living. He translates 
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Few Christian writers have been the center of 
so much controversy as Origen. Few have pro- 
duced scholarly works so prolifically. Few have 
so extensively influenced the Christian thinking of 
their age. 


Origen was the outstanding champion, we 
might perhaps say the founder, of the school of 
mystical or spiritual interpretation of Scripture. 
In almost every line of the Bible he saw a hidden 
meaning of spiritual significance. His learning 
was prodigious, his industry tireless, the product 
of his pen almost incredible in its vastness. Yet 
he had to withdraw from Alexandria and was 
censured by his own bishop. 


In the realm of the spiritual life, Origen was 
not one to be satisfied with mediocrity in himself 
or in others. Therefore the loftiness of his teach- 
ing and the example of his life attracted high- 
minded souls. Evidently in his day great num- 
bers aimed at perfection and eagerly listened to 
him as he pointed the way. 


How his views progressively developed is set 
forth with admirable thoroughness in Cadiou’s 
ORIGEN, HIS LIFE AT ALEXANDRIA. 
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many of their lovely songs and legends; constantly using 
the melodious Polynesian words and phrases. 

This is, in some ways, a better book than many that 
have been written about these Pacific islands, because 
the emphasis is on the natives and their picturesque 
land. The reader gets a clear and wonderful picture of 
these out-of-the-way places, which are becoming more 
and more important for the future. 

CATHERINE MURPHY 


THe Lerrers or EVELYN 

Green and Co. $3.50 
THE author is best known abroad as a lecturer and 
writer on mysticism and one whose personal guidance 
in prayer and the things of religion was a treasured 
experience to a legion of admirers. In America her 
works on prayer and in particular on mystical prayer 
are standard. An Anglican, she preferred to consider 
herself a Catholic, belonging “to one of the lesser cita- 
dels in the Kingdom of God wherein the Church of 
Rome holds first place.” 

The letters, witty, intimate, appreciative of all that 
is beautiful, whether earthly or heavenly, reveal a gra- 
cious, learned and discriminating mind. Perhaps because 
they were never meant for publication, they have a 
freshness and spontaneity that is very appealing. The 
balance and sanity of many of her views on prayer and 
asceticism do credit to her study and understanding of 
the spirit of Saint Teresa, Saint John of the Cross, Saint 
Augustine. A singular freedom from prejudice is evi- 
denced wherever things Catholic are touched upon, and 
a sincere and cultivated piety permeates everything 
which she writes. Perhaps the dominating thought-cur- 
rent of her spiritual approach to asceticism and to mys- 
ticism is a very living grasp of the doctrine of the Com- 
munion of Saints and the Mystical Body of Christ. A 
Catholic will be struck by the discretion and orthodoxy 
of her opinions and the Salesian suavity and warmth 
in her appreciation of the spiritual. 

These personal, informal letters show us a mind in- 
cessantly preoccupied with God. The plethora, however, 
of travel descriptions, the delightfu] little Italian friars 
with their somewhat disturbingly broad views on the 
unity of the Church, the too frequent use of italics for 
emphasis, detract somewhat from an attractive book. 
A Catholic may well regret that so well informed and 
susceptible a mind shows definite leanings to Modernism 
and falls into the theological inaccuracies from which 
such an independent spirit, however sure her instinct, 
cannot expect to be free. That von Hiigel failed to bring 
her into, and perhaps kept her out of, the Church will 
surprise few. Rospert W. GLEASON 
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THe CoLuMNists: A SurcicaL Survey. By Charles 

Fisher. Howell, Soskin. $2.50 
THIS is a very revealing survey of the molders of public 
opinion in this country. No doubt it will annoy and dis- 
turb any number of column devotees. But there will be 
others who will find in it a neat verification of the sus- 
picions they have had of the rank unreliability of so 
much that the “opinion experts” write. 

There is no punch-pulling for Mr. Fisher. Dorothy 
Thompson, according to him, “has a limitless faith in her- 
self, her intuitions and her place as wet nurse to des- 
tiny.” Of Pegler he writes: “He has very adroitly avoid- 
ed the danger of taking an honorable stand in defense 
of anything except Snow White.” Towards Mark Sulli- 
van he is vitriolic. And though he doesn’t hesitate to 
pounce on Lippmann’s inconsistencies and false predic- 
tions, he spares him somewhat. 

The author is himself a columnist, and so one cannot 
help wondering while reading the book what strange 
story lies in back of so uninhibited a tirade against his 
fellow men of the trade. Maybe there is none. On the 
other hand, maybe there is. At any rate, it makes inter- 
esting reading, especially in the biographical sketches of 
the various figures discussed. There is one unfortunate 
feature of the book: there are no adequate references 
for many of the charges which the author makes. 

R. J. SCANNELL 




















Boys IN MEN’s SHogs. By Harry E. burroughs. The 

Macmillan Co. $3.50 
ALL of you pass the noisy gray sparrows on the side- 
walks every day and give them never a thought. They 
are there and that’s that. If they all flew away south, 
you might note in passing the uncanny quiet that re- 
placed them. The same lack of notice goes for the 
familiar newsboys. You stretch out your pennies, take 
a folded newspaper, and are about the business of the 
moment, without wasting a thought on the lives of the 
corner urchins. 

But a reading of this book will make you look more 
observantly the next time you buy that paper. For this 
book gives its reader an awakening interest in the world 
of the working children who eke out additions to the 
family income on the streets. Boys in Men’s Shoes is 
the history of a Russian-born Boston newsboy who rose 
to be a successful lawyer. As Mr. Burroughs, he never 
forgot that he had been a former street merchant who 
had to support himself. He carried this affection for 
newsboys into the founding of that unique institution, 
the Burroughs Newsboys Foundation. 

The Foundation and its affiliated Agassiz Village in 
the Maine woods have brought health and practical help 
to thousands of Boston’s boys, forced to wear men’s 
shoes before they reach man’s estate. Mr. Burroughs 
illuminates his lifelong philosophy, when he writes: “We 
know that something within a boy responds to certain 
people or certain circumstances and not to others. There- 
fore, the Foundation has a large variety of activities.” 

Those interested in boy work may read with profit 
the case histories of B.N.F. alumni scattered through- 
out the pages of this book. Especially instructive are 
the chapters entitled “No Two Boys Alike” and “Deal- 
ing with Delinquents.” Mr. Burroughs has developed his 
own methods and, reading them, one is struck with the 
similarity between the aims of Saint John Bosco and 
this warm-hearted Bostonian, who still is working vali- 
antly for the premature wearers of men’s shoes. 

NEIL Boyton 


O Distant Star! By Mary Frances Doner. Double- 

day, Doran and Co. $2.50 
ESSENTIALLY a woman’s novel, O Distant Star! pre- 
sents glimpses of pre-Civil War Boston, both Beacon 
Hill and South Boston, with the flood-tide of Irish im- 
migration one of its liveliest features. Its chief setting, 
however, is the iron-ore mining district of Michigan in 
post-Civil War days, with a picture of early Marquette 
and its mining, farming and shipping pioneers, espe- 
cially Peter White, the one actual historical figure, who 
has a somewhat tenuous connection with the story. 

The historical flavor does not go beyond these few 
touches, however. The story of Delia Clune, Irish seam- 
stress who falls in love with a wealthy Boston aristo- 
crat, is simple feminine romance. There is a stern back- 
ground of wisdom not always found in such fiction, how- 
ever, in Delia’s final resignation to her loss of the Bea- 
con Hill suitor, who had epitomized for her learning 
and refinement, and in her acceptance of marriage with 
Dermot Reagan, Michigan miner, and her life as a hum- 
ble pioneering wife and mother among her own people. 
Yet there is something rebellious in her, right to the end. 
Unlike Dermot, she does not give unquestioning obe- 
dience to the Church and its laws, and her final resigna- 
tion to the will of God has an unpleasantly ironic tinge. 
But none of it is really important enough to bother 
about, anyway. JOSEPHINE NICHOLLS HUGHES 
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THEATRE 


HELEN GOES TO TROY. Another big theatrical suc 
cess has come to town to cheer us on our way. Let me 
add at once that my enthusiasm over it is naturally 
qualified by the presence of some dirt among its splen- 
dor. Some one obviously thought that as the produc 
tion was running along quite antiseptically up to the 
second act, it was then necessary to introduce dirt; so 
the dirt was shoveled in. 

That being off my mind (and the dirt being the kind 
that rolls off the mind with ease) we will return to the 
production. Helen Goes to Troy is described by its new 
sponsors as “an operetta in two acts and a scenic over- 
ture.” It is, of course, Offenbach’s old success La Belle 
Helene, arranged by Erich Wolfgang Korngold, its con- 
ductor, and with its new book by Gottfried Reinhardt 
and John Meehan. Its lyrics are by Herbert Baker, its 
settings by Robert Edmund Jones, and it is staged by 
Herbert Graf and “presented” by Yolanda Mero-Irion for 
The New Opera Company. Mr. Korngold’s lettered name 
is just as large, though not as black, as any other on 
the program. It should be added that the program also 
gives him full credit for this new “arrangement” of La 
Belle Helene. 

New Yorkers have received the offering with joyful 
enthusiasm and it has already joined that band of stage 
favorites which are “sold out” for many months ahead. 

Let me draw a deep breath at this point and add that 
the sets by Mr. Jones and the costumes designed by 
Ladislas Czettel form one of the most superb and eye 
satisfying stage effects I have seen in the theatre for 
many years. That amount of beauty alone justifies a 
visit to the Alvin, not to mention the charm of the 
music and the success of the Metropolitan Opera star, 
Jarmila Novotna, in the leading role. 

Inside the gorgeous costumes a large number of actors 
and actresses, singers and dancers, work as if they loved 
it all—as they probably do. The featured supporters of 
the distinguished star are Ernest Truex, Ralph Dumke, 
George Rasely, William Horne and Donald Buka, all 
thoroughly worthy of the conspicuous black type in 
which their names are set forth. 

I am certainly not going to repeat the story of the 
opera here. It is far too well known. Most of us have 
seen several previous versions of it and we all know 
that it concerns Helen and Paris and the golden apple 
and numerous gods and goddesses including Juno, Venus, 
Minerva and Discordia, goddess of mischief. All of these 
drop in on Helen and her husband, King Menelaus, at 
Sparta, in a frequent and friendly fashion. 

The comedy, of which there is plenty, is largely and 
wisely entrusted to Mr. Truex as Menelaus, and to Ralph 
Dumke as Jupiter’s high priest. In addition to all these 
there are ladies and gentlemen of the ensemble, and 
there is an eye-filling ballet. The part of Paris is beau- 
tifully sung by William Horne who, like Novotna, does 
not appear at matinees and has an understudy. Horne’s 
acting and stage presence are not up to his singing; but 
Novotna, who is a beautiful woman with a superb voice, 
more than makes up for that. In fact, it doesn’t matter 
much who else is or is not on the stage when Novotna 
is there. In the final scene she departs with Paris for 
Troy, both of them apparently undisturbed by the fact 
that her husband is also a member of their party. 

One of the most successful gifts to the audience is 
Novotna’s singing of the Barcarole from Tales of Hoff- 
man, wisely borrowed by Mr. Korngold, with a dozen 
additional Offenbach gems, for this production. They 
are all enchanting but the Barcarole carries off the 
honors of the production. 

Put down the newest edition of The Belle Helene as 
something you must see as soon as you can get seats. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 


























THE STORY OF DR. WASSELL. War has taught us 
that vastly different kinds of stuff go into the making of 
a hero; and this is the record of an unassuming, stub- 
born man who achieved a hero’s crown and the Navy 
Cross by doing only what he considered his duty. To 
tell the story of Dr. Corydon Wassell, Cecil B. DeMille 
has conjured up one of his most lavish productions, 
packed it with action, studded it with emotion-stirring 
bits of humanity, and photographed the whole in gor- 
geous Technicolor. Dr. Wassell himself has said that the 
screen play is “ninety-eight per cent documentary,” which 
probably helps to explain why an onlooker feels that he 
has gone every step of the hard road from Java to Aus- 
tralia with the brave physician and his sick charges. 
Gary Cooper puts life and vitality into the role of the 
Arkansas country doctor who finds his missionary ca- 
reer in China interrupted by the war. When the film 
opens, Wassell is attempting to move a group of men, 
wounded on the Marblehead, across Java to safety. 
Threatened by the onrushing Japanese, the officer is 
ordered to evacuate ambulance cases only, and then be- 
gins the medico’s hectic chase, first to outwit the enemy, 
and later to outwit his own superiors so that he may 
save the lives of his dozen bedridden patients. Of course, 
as the world knows, Dr. Wassell’s disobedience made 
him a hero, and each foot of his journey is marked with 
courage, devotion and self-sacrifice. Besides the thrilling 
story of the hero’s struggle, the picture offers scenes of 
bombardments on land and on sea, the exciting route of 
a British mechanized unit across Java and a series of 
romantic attachments, not all of which end happily. And 
Mr. DeMille has seen to it that not even war with all 
its fury should deprive him of his inevitable bathtub 
scene; however, wonder of wonders, it is the angular 
Mr. Cooper rather than a beautiful heroine who is re- 
vealed deep in soap-bubbles. Laraine Day, Signe Hasso, 
Dennis O’Keefe and Carol Thurston are some of the 
outstanding members of a most capable cast. Adults are 
certain to acclaim this saga one of the finest cinema 
achievements of the season. (Paramount) 


SHOW BUSINESS. Oldtimers, that is those in the audi- 
ence who are willing to admit to a memory of things 
that happened more than a score of years ago, are in 
for a nostalgic session when they see this offering. A 
magic carpet whisks you right back to the days when 
unadulterated vaudeville was the major portion of show 
business, and experts like Eddie Cantor, George Murphy, 
Joan Davis and Constance Moore dish it up in fine style. 
This is the story of four troupers who team up to climb 
success’s ladder to the big time and finally the Ziegfeld 
Follies. There is trouble, even heartbreak on some of 
the rungs, for their professional and romantic courses 
are not always smooth; and even the siren, Nancy Kelly, 
disappears from the scene before the finale when the 
two teams are sitting on top of the world. Many old 
favorites are interpolated—Jt Had to Be You, I’m Ala- 
bamy Bound, Dinah, and I Want a Girl Just Like the 
Girl That Married Dear Old Dad. This is no musical 
extravaganza in the Hollywood sense of the word, it is 
a likable tale of show people delightfully told, one that 
will please mature moviegoers. (R.K.O.-Radio) 


THE MEMPHIS BELLE. This factual record of the 
twenty-fifth mission of a heavy bomber is forty spell- 
binding minutes that no American can afford to miss. 
Written words are unable to approximate the vividness 
of this actual flight on a raid over Germany, a raid so 
real, in fact, that the spectator seems to ride with the 
crew. Photographed in color, this picture of aerial war 
and the men who make it is a cinematic gem for all 
ages. (Government Production) Mary SHERIDAN 
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ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 

Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For further information Address the Dean 
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‘ ON ADJACENT CAMPUS 
St. Joseph Academy offers exceptional advantages 
for girls in high school and the grades. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE wasnineron, o. c. 


As Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 








COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, DALLAS, PENNSYLVANIA 
10 Miles from Wilkes-Barre .. ..Catholic *Accredited 
RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Science, Music, from London, England 
Pre-Law; Pre-Medical 
100-acre country campus, metropolitan advantages 
SELF-EDUCATION STRESSED 


*DISTINCTIVE ADDRESS REGISTRAR 








Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph - Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Standard Pre-Professional Courses for Preparation for 
Teacher-Training, for Secretarial Science, for Home 
Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


URSULINE COLLEGE "“tiuisiant 


AFFILIATED WITH THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Courses Leading to Degrees in Arts, Sciences and Philosephy, 
Teachers Certificates, Commercial and Secretarial Training. 


For further information, address the Dean, 2635 State St. 











COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Holds membership in the North Central Association of Colleges. 


Accredited by the Association of American Universities. Registered 
for Teacher's License by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of | 
Bechelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachel of Sei in Nors- 
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Mount Saint Joseph Academy Finapenenne 


Resident and Day Seheels for Girls — Conducted the Sisters of Gaiat Joseph 
College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses — A A455} -- 
Affiliated with the L — ee a; > Pennsylvania 
State Department Educat Associa Colleges and 
Secondary Schools ef the Middle States and Maryland 
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IMMACULATA —h 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Fully Accredited; Degrees; Arts, Sciences, Pre-medical, Secretarial, 
Music, ‘Vocational Home Economics, High School Teacher Certificates, 
swimmi pool, lake, campus 327 acres, athletics, riding, sports, 
iew-book on request. 40 minutes from Philadelphia. 
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Graduation 


Gift Suggestions 


AMERICA 

—A year’s subscription to this authoritative and 
interesting Catholic Review of the Week. Fifty- 
two issues that will further and continue the 
splendid Catholic education already received. A 
valuable and welcome gift for any graduate. 


: THE JESUITS IN HISTORY 
By Martin P. Harney, S. J. An impressive and 
exciting volume. A tremendous array of facts, 
presented in popular style, on the largest religious 
order in the Catholic Church. The Society of 
Jesus through four hundred history making years. 

& 

i 


Beautifully bound. 512 pages...... $4.00 


IN TOWNS AND LITTLE TOWNS 


By Leonard Feeney, §. J. A delightful book of 
poetry by the well-known and well-loved poet. 
Father Feeney at his very best. $2.00 


RRREEer 


MINT BY NIGHT 


By Alfred Barrett, 8. J. An attractive series of 
mystical songs. Each poem is linked with the 
others. A book of rare beauty. $1.50 


RRRREKY 


PIUS XII ON WORLD PROBLEMS 


Compiled by James W. Naughton, S. J. A Papal 
guide in a chaotic world. This book presents the 
mind of the Catholic Church on problems current 
and to come. A volume that will make an 
important gift. An excellent handbook of all Papal 
pronouncements. Well bound. $2.00 


RRRRERY, 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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PARADE 


ROMEO AND JULIET (altered to suit modern marriage 
customs). 


Scenes I. (Montague and Capulet, heads of rival houses, 
with their followers, engage in a street brawl. Police 
prowl cars roar up.) 

Police Captain: Rebellious subjects, enemies to peace, 
throw your mistemper’d weapons to the ground. If ever 
you disturb our streets again, a spell of stir shall pay 
the forefeit of the peace (Exeunt all). 


Scene II. (Romeo, son of Old Man Montague, crashes a 
big party given by Capulet, foe of his house. Among the 
jitterbuggers, he sees young Juliet Capulet, recently 
married for the third time. He falls in love with her; 
Juliet falls in love with him. Later, in the Capulet gar- 
den, Juliet on a balcony, Romeo on the ground below.) 
Juliet: O Romeo, Romeo! Wherefore art thou Romeo? 
’Tis but thy name that is my enemy. What’s in a name? 
That which we call a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet. Romeo, doff thy name and for that name 
take all myself. 

Romeo: I take thee at thy word; call me but love and 
I'll be new baptized. 

Juliet: Dost thou love me? O gentle Romeo, if thou dost 
love, pronounce it faithfully. 

Romeo: Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear thou 
hast my heart’s dear love. 

Juliet: This bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath 
may prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 
Nurse (calls within): Juliet, cut out that chatter. Who’s 
handing you that line out there? 

Juliet: I hear some noise within. Dear love, adieu. 
Romeo: O, wouldst thou leave me thus? 

Juliet: Stay but a little, I will come out again (Exits). 
Romeo: O blessed, blessed night. 

Juliet (back on balcony again): Dear Romeo, if thy 
purpose be marriage and thou willst secure a divorce, 
I'll shed my latest husband, and all my fortunes at thy 
feet I’ll lay and follow thee throughout the world. 
Romeo: O blessed night! I’ll hie me to my lawyer on the 
morrow and order a divorce. O blessed night! 

Juliet: Sweet, so will I. 


Scene III. (A night sometime later. Juliet on same bal- 
cony. Romeo below. Romeo has been involved in a brawl 
with Capulet henchmen and must leave town for a 
time.) 

Juliet: Alack, thou must be gone. 

Romeo: Before night’s candles are burnt out, before 
jocund day stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops, 
I must go on the lam. The cops are on my trail. 

Juliet: Hie hence, begone, away, and when our spouses 
are shed we will be wed. 

Romeo: Farewell. Methinks I now must scram. I will 
omit no opportunity that may convey my greetings, 
love, to thee. (Exits.) 


Scene IV. Months later. Romeo with friends in cocktail 
lounge in strange city, reading following item in news- 
paper gossip column: “Juliet Capulet, wearing the same 
wedding dress she has used for all her marriages, mid- 
dle-aisled it for the fourth time yesterday, but the bride- 
groom was not Romeo Montague as had been expected. 
At the last moment, Juiet switched to the County Paris, 
well heeled friend of her pop.” (Romeo's friends tease 
him about the jilting.) 

Romeo: He jests at scars that never felt a wound (Drops 
several cocktails down his throat). I wager Juliet’ll 
divorce the County Paris within the year. Meantime my 
divorce is won; methinks I’H marry somebody while I 
wait for Juliet to give the County Paris the gate. 
(Exeunt all. Curtain.) JOHN A. TooMEY 























CORRESPONDENCE 











GOING MY WAY? 


Eprror: From time to time America has published arti- 
cles which point the way out of our economic difficulties 
—and a way to solve some of our political troubles at 
the same time. There was the article on the Negro co- 
operative at Ridge, Maryland; the article on Quebec’s 
plan for resettlement of families on the land; scattered 
observations on other cooperative ventures; and, more 
often, information about the Rural Life Movement in 
the United States. All of these ventures spell private 
ownership in a true Christian sense, ownership by the 
little people who, unable to help themselves singly, fear 
being swallowed by the devil statism or the deep blue 
sea of gigantic corporate enterprise. 

America has fought the latter many times by taking 
up the cudgels for labor. It has warned against the 
dangers of statism in many a scholarly article expound- 
ing the dangers of the omnipotent state, and the idea of 
true democracy as explained by Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
Suarez, etc. 

But America, I take it, does not have a circulation of 
100 million; and 100 million people in the United States 
ought to know about the sound plans for private owner- 
ship which have been outlined in America’s pages from 
time to time. Ownership by the many—not by the few 
or by the state—was the idea which brought millions of 
immigrants to this country. It is the safeguard against 
the tyranny of a state or a plutocracy which can say 
“Your conscience or your livelihood” to the propertyless 
who have no land in which to sow and from which to 
reap an independent livelihood. At present those prop- 
ertyless—called the proletariat, or labor—are, to a great 
extent, organized in unions to do battle with corporate 
wealth. But this creates strife and a sense of class, which 
is certainly not the American idea, nor is it a Christian 
objective. And some of the leaders of those unions seem 
to entertain ideas which seem to many Americans un- 
American, which might, in the long run, lead to a 
despotic statism. 

I have, in a small way, tried to call attention to the 
articles on cooperation which America has published, 
and every person to whom I have described the ven- 
tures was interested. Some were Catholics, some were 
not. Among these latter, some feared an exclusively 
Catholic flavor in spread of the enterprises—but they 
approved of the ideas themselves. Several pointed out 
that most of the plans applied to agricultural life only, 
and one suggested that, in order to spread ownership 
among industrial workers, a plan be proposed whereby 
labor unions would use their war chests for purchase 
of shares in their plants, instead of for strikes. The 
speaker argued that if workers bought as individuals, 
they would have little influence on the policy of the 
plant; whereas, if labor unions bought shares, they 
would be able to determine conditions of employment— 
and would share the headaches of management as well. 
This was, of course, merely a suggestion; but I have not 
heard it argued at length. 

I am writing with this thought in mind: All who 
heard of the plans were interested, enthusiastic; but 
some feared Catholic influence. Now, in order to plan 
for the future of the world, for the terms of peace, 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews found a common basis 
for what they considered good terms. They have pub- 
licized their demands; they have stimulated large com- 
munities to hold large, popular meetings in favor of 
these plans. 

Why cannot Catholics, Protestants and Jews get to- 
gether and formulate plans for true private ownership 
in our own country, and the human dignity that comes 








with it? I should like to see some outstanding American 
take the lead in trying to form such a committee. I 
should like to see the ideas and plans debated over the 
air with some of the liberals who see nothing to fear in 
statism of the Soviet variety and with some of the pres- 
ent warriors in the battle between labor and capital. 
I should like every man and woman in this country to 
become aware of the fact that industrial battle, a prole- 
tariat versus giant enterprise, is not American, not nec- 
essary in this country—that there is a way out. 


New York, N. Y. PROPERTYLESS 


LICKING THE STAMP ACT 


Eprror: I am intrigued no end by the italicized note on 
page three of the April 8, America, concerning the neces- 
sity of sending enough postage for return of manuscripts 
which fail to make the editorial grade. 

Why anyone should expect any magazine to invest 
return postage in material it does not want and never 
asked for, is beyond my comprehension. But you seem 
to have been very generous in this phase of loving your 
neighbor, as you are in so many other ways. 

The matter interests me personally because, over the 
years, I have supplied quite a little return postage to 
America. Rather humbly I must also confess that over 
the same years some of my modest efforts have ap- 
peared in your pages, Then what became of the return 
postage? Perhaps the manuscript had twelve cents in 
stamps with it. Sometime later an America envelope 
would arrive, bearing only three cents postage. But in- 
side there would be a check—an “honorarium”—a liberal 
one, too. For you have been generous in that respect as 
well. 

Times without number I have sent you productions 
that were more profuse than profound; and they always 
came back, at my expense. I should have paid you a fee 
for even taking the time to read some of them. But I 
still considered them worth three cents an ounce or 
fraction thereof, in return postage. If any writer thinks 
less than that of his work, he must be a poor stick— 
which maybe some of us are. 

Just for this: I want to be the first to send you return 
postage, enclosed herewith, which you won't have to 
use, so far as I am concerned. For this is not an article, 
for which a mailed check might be forthcoming. It is 
not a regular letter, asking any questions for which a 
mailed answer might be expected. But take it for what 
it is worth, with my thanks for your past interest, and 
with return postage enclosed, although there is nothing 
to return. A single three-cent stamp looks so lonely and 
pathetic that I shall put in a few extras, to help make 
up for the heedlessness of postage-due authors. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. WILLIAM T. MILLER 


[Unfortunately Mr. Miller’s above contribution is not an 
article, but Correspondence—for which no stamp is used 
to mail out a check, as some have been used in the past. 
Perhaps a few of those stamps he sent with accepted 
manuscripts did pay the return passage of some that 
were rejected. But thank you, Mr. Miller, for the stamps 
accompanying the letter—Tue Enprrors.] 


(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of writers. Though the Editor publishes them, he 
may or may not agree with them; just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 
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Academy Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 


Founded 1847 — Chartered by the Regents 
A country school for girls twelve to eighteen 
years. Intensive College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics. 
Organized Athletics All sports in season 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 








College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medical Secretary 
Courses, Boarding and 
Day. Sports, Advantage 
of Country Life in the 
National Capital. 


Georgetown 


Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fully Accredited 
Junior College and High School 
for Girls with National Patronage 
eo .|)06LlU( Ul Oe 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 











ACADEMY School Departments 
OF SAINT JOSEPH ‘“~wavmte 


IN-THE-PINES State University 


BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 


Complete courses in 
Art, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Com- 
mercial Subjects; Exten- 
sive Grounds; Athletics ; 





BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 











FOR GIRLS Horseback Riding; Out- 
Address: Directress door Skating Rink. 
NOTICES 





RATES 6¢ PER WORD. PAYMENT WITH ORDER 


GRADUATE ARCHITECT familiar with Catholic Church 
and Hospital design for a mid-western office. Good de- 
lineator preferred. References. Address : Architect, America, 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—ONLY A CHAPEL now. 
Help us to GROW. Smali contributions are PRECIOUS 
and WELCOME. Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 














MUSIC TEACHER. Experienced choir director, com- 
poser, teacher music appreciati history, all theoretical 
branches. Particularly desires ege course. Best Buro- 
pean training. Excellent references. F. M. Breydert, 8 
West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 





PERSONAL PUBLISHING. We publish beautiful books, 
booklets, brochures; collections of prized poems, prose, 
letters and memoirs; limited editions. We edit mss. for 
printing and take care of distribution if desired. Strictly a 
private service for select clientele. All kinds of distinctive 
printing, together with complete editorial service. Manu- 
scripts read, revised, re-written. For information, write: 
A. Longfellow Fiske, The Longfellow Press, 1775 Broad- 
way, Room 721, New York, N. Y. 








MISSIONARY PRIEST attending four churches alone 
needs your prayers and gifts to build modest rectory. 
Won’t you help? Rev. Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, 
South Carolina. 





IRISH Books, Beleek China, Linens, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington 
Ave. (Near 65th St.), New York 21, N. Y. 





TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor. H. DE MATTEI, 53 
Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. (Formerly with John F. 
McAvoy, Inc.) Clerical Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Out- 
fits, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. 


SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys 
too. A man’s store. Many of the Clergy are our 
customers—we welcome your patronage. 117 Church St., 
corner Murray St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE WORD 


BEFORE bidding farewell to His Apostles, Christ left 
them an astounding promise: “Amen, amen, I say to 
you, if you ask the Father anything in my name, He 
will give it you.” (John 16: 23-30) 

At this season the Church emphasizes the promise of 
Christ. The three days following the fifth Sunday after 
Easter are called Rogation days, days of petition, days 
of asking. In the liturgy of Rogation Days, there is an 
insistence on “Ask and you shall receive; seek and you 
shall find; knock and it shall be opened unto you.” The 
Litany of the Saints becomes on these days part of the 
Church’s official prayer, and in the Litany we call upon 
all the Saints of heaven to plead our cause before the 
throne of God. The invocation of the Saints is followed 
by a series of petitions so complete that scarcely a need 
or desire of human living is omitted. 

The Gospel of Rogation Mass tells of the man who 
routs a friend out of bed in the middle of the night to 
ask for three loaves of bread. The friend cannot at first 
be bothered. “The door is now shut, and my children 
and I are in bed.” But, says our Lord: “if he shall con- 
tinue knocking, I say to you, although he will not rise 
and give him because he is a friend, yet because of his 
importunity he will arise and give him as many as he 
needeth.” Ask and keep on asking. 

Ordinarily, we do not need too much urging to ask 
God for things. If anything, we go too far in the opposite 
direction. Almost all our prayers become asking prayers. 
We offer Mass in the morning, and too often we think 
less of the offering we are making to God than of the 
favors we hope to receive from God. We pay a little 
visit to Him on our way home from work, and we are 
thinking less of a friendly chat with Him than of asking 
Him for something. Certainly God likes to have us ask 
Him for things, just as mother and father want their 
children to ask for what they need; but even a little 
child is not continually asking. Every now and then, at 
least, he tells mother and father that he loves them. He 
enjoys their company and their talk even though he may 
not want anything at the moment. When he does want 
something, he knows that there are certain preliminaries 
demanded by courtesy. He must be “a good boy.” He 
must be in the good graces of mother and father. He 
must be in the good graces of mother and father. 

Even if we compare ourselves with little children, our 
lack of politeness towards God is something astounding. 
Not one of us would ignore a friend for a long time, 
then suddenly run to him for a favor with no prelimi- 
naries whatever and, worse still, howl against him when 
he does not immediately drop everything else to give us 
what we want. None of us could hope to keep a friend 
very long if all our conversations with him were limited 
to “Hello. Do this for me, please. And right away, please. 
Goodbye.” Or, “Hello. I’ve gotten myself into a jam. 
Please get me out of it in a hurry. Goodbye.” 

Is that too often the way we deal with God? Today 
and during this time of Rogation it might be well to 
think a bit of the preliminaries of courtesy in asking. 
“Seek first the Kingdom of God and His justice and all 
things else will be added.” Study the structure of the 
perfect prayer, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. First, we 
offer to God Christ and ourselves. Then, God offers 
Christ to us. Look at the Gloria of the Mass. First, glory 
be to God on the highest. Then, peace on earth to men 
of good will. Take a look at Christ’s prayer, the Our 
Father: “Hallowed be Thy name, Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy will be done.” Then, and only then, “give us this 
day our daily bread.” Take our Lady’s prayer. First we 
talk to her, tell her what a wonderful mother she is, 
and what a grand Son she has. Then, “pray for us.” 

If we give to God all that God has a right to expect 
of us, then we may be sure of receiving what we ask in 
the name of Christ. J. P. D. 
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Russia and the U.S.A............. 
What Is an American?.......... 
Industrial and Labor Relations... 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE IN CONTEMPORARY 
SPAIN, by J. Manust Espinosa, Ph.D., author of 
Crusaders of the Rio Grande, etc., is a detailed and 
challenging account of the flourishing condition of the 
arts and sciences in present-day Spain. 


. e > 


THE JESUIT CONTRIBUTION TO SEISMOLOGY 
IN THE U.S.A., by Caprarn Nicnotas H. Heck, Sc.D., 
Assistant Director of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, President of the Seismological Association, author of 
Earthquakes, is an authoritative estimate of the importance 
of the seismological stations at St. Louis, Fordham and 
other Jesuit institutions. 
* . * 


MARITAIN’S CONCEPTION OF INTEGRAL HU- 
MANISM, by Louis J. A. Mercier, D.Litt, L.H.D., 
Associate Professor of French, Harvard, author of The 
Challenge of Humanism, is a penetrating critique of certain 
aspects of M. Maritain’s views. 


* * * 


ALEXANDER POPE, 1744-1944, by James Epwarp 
Tostw, Ph.D., Head of the English Department, Fordham 
Graduate School, is the concluding installment of a 
scholarly rehabilitation of a much-maligned Catholic poet. 


a edeaane Nicholas S. Timasheff 
Mina dhecemede ceee Robert Pollock 
ip tieneadeakn William M. Davish 


THE DILEMMA OF COMPOSITE ESSENCES, by 
Anton C. Pzraeis, Ph.D., author of St. Thomas and the 
Greeks, etc., is a revealing discussion of St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ critique of Plato. 


* . . 


ASIATIC INVASIONS AND EUROPEAN CUL- 
TURE, by Atrons Neurinc, Ph.D. author of Studien 
sur Indogermanischen Kultur und Urheimat, etc., is a 
learned refutation of the “Nordic” myth. 


> . > 


ST. TERESA OF AVILA’S SOUTH AMERICAN 
BROTHERS, by Mary T. Loucuutin, author of Thaw- 
ing Out the Eskimo, is an interesting study of some little 
known facts. 


* > > 


THE BOOK REVIEW SECTION contains more than 
seventy pages of interesting and scholarly discussions of 
outstanding works in the fields of current issues, biography 
and history, education, literature and art, philosophy and 
psychology, religion, science, sociology and law. 


Regular subscription : 
Single copy (192 pages), $1.25; yearly, $5.00 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


(Not available through agents) 
One Year’s Subscription, $4.50 
Single Copy, $1.00 





Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $4.50 to cover 
one-year subscription to Thought .......... 
or $1.00 to pay for the current number........ 


ADDRESS ... ae ipeesccenwucssasen 
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A New Book by 


FRANCIS J. 


SPRLLMAN 


Archbishop of New York 





CSS 


Here is a modern parable by one of the outstanding leaders in the 
religious world, inspired by his close association with men in the 
service. The Archbishop’s theme is that just as Mary, the 
Mother of Christ gave her Son for the salvation of the 


world, so mothers all through the land today are giving 

up their sons that freedom may be preserved. His Th 
purpose is to bring personal consolation and ( 
renewed faith to those who are troubled and RI C EK N 
presenting a ringing message for 

countless a. today. \ () LDOIER 


$1.00 


sorrowing in these present war-torn days. 


It is a book of confidence and cheer, 
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